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The earlier investments of American capital abroad in 
industrial enterprises were naturally made in attractive fields 


near home; in sugar in Cuba and Santo Domingo (and Hawaii 
previous to annexation); fruit in the Caribbean countries, 
notably the United Fruit Company; land, oil, and railroads 
in Mexico; asphalt in Venezuela, and banks in various coun- 
tries to serve commercial interest, though the last named 
arrived somewhat late. 

The State Department does not seem to have taken any 
particular interest in most of these enterprises. It was indif- 
ferent to them in Hawaii until their promoters brought on 
the revolution and asked for annexation. To this the Harrison 
administration was favorable, but the second Cleveland admin- 
istration was decidedly hostile and annexation was put off until 
1898. Intervention in Cuba was not brought on to protect the 
sugar interests; it would have come anyway, had no Americans 
been engaged in the sugar business there. On the other hand 
the State Department has taken a very active interest in the 
welfare of landowners. The old Haitian constitution did not 
allow foreigners to own land. Individuals could get around 
this by marrying Haitian women, but corporations could not 





*Research Paper No. 41, Journal Series, University of Arkansas. 
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marry. For the benefit of corporations and of individuals who 
did not want Haitian wives, the American government of 
occupation forced on Haiti a new constitution allowing for- 
eigners to own land, and straightway many thousands of acres 
of choice lands were gobbled up. In Mexico we have seen that 
the State Department did not speak in very loud tones con- 
cerning the payment of her bonds, but for several years it 
spoke, and still continues to speak, in no uncertain terms 
against the confiscation of land titles and mineral concessions 
under Article 27 of the Constitution. It even protested against 
a production tax on oil and declared that it tended toward 
confiscation. Yet, after paying these taxes under protest, the 
Mexican Petroleum Company, Mr. E. L. Doheney, President, 
paid a dividend of 20.5 per cent in 1920 and 26 per cent in 1922 
and later declared a stock dividend of 25 per cent.** 

The great expansion in industrial investments has come 
since the Great War. Prior to that event, as already noted, 
industrial investments and government loans together were 
a little under two billion; by July 1, 1925, the industrial invest- 
ments alone totaled $5,375,000,000, and by the close of the year 
ran close to $5,750,000,000. There are three outstanding facts 
in regard to these industrial investments. The first is that the 
war has left the United States practically without competition 
for the present for new investments in Latin America, though 
old investments by other nations have not been withdrawn; 
and we were left decidedly in the lead in Canada. The second 
is our entrance into the industrial life of Europe. Prior to 
1918,. American loans to and investments in European in- 
dustries were practically nil; by July 1, 1925, they amounted 
to $450,000,000. Outside of Europe Americans own and 
control a larger per cent of the industries in which their 
capital is invested than in Europe, but even there their direct 
influence is considerable. Investments in Asia and Oceanica 
have also increased, but the growth there has not been remark- 
able, owing to disturbed conditions."* 

The third outstanding fact is that these investments are 
greatly varied in character and widely scattered over the 


17N, Y. Times, June 22, 1922, 23:2; June 23, 1:6; Oct. 24, 27:1. 
18N, Y. Times, July 20, 1925, 1:1; Letter from the Moody Investment 
Service. 
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Foreign Investments 
world.® For the years 1923 and 1924 a single investment 
company reported that it had financed chemical companies in 
Canada, sugar companies in Cuba, a fruit company in Hon- 
duras (the United Fruit Company has been long established 
in Nicaragua and is to be held primarily responsible when we 
have no bananas), public utility companies in Norway, Italy, 
Japan, and various Latin-American countries, a colonization 
concern in the Far East, oil companies in Venezuela, a coffee 
company in Chile, textile concerns in Czechoslovakia and 
Germany, manufacturing companies in Germany, Sweden, 
Holland, and Australia, banks in Finland and Japan, etc. In 
addition to these mention should be made of the zinc and coal 
mines and the movies in Germany, the cattle and packing in- 
dustries in Argentina, nitrate in Chile, land for various pur- 
poses in several countries, rubber in Mexico, Africa, and 
Sumatra, and railroads in France ($20,000,000 to the Est 
Railway) and various other countries. 

It will be impossible, even in a somewhat lengthy discussion, 
to give an account of the industries involved, but a few deserve 
special mention, particularly those concerned in natural 
resources, raw materials. 

If in general the American dollars have followed the paths 
of the seven seas, the dollar of the oil interests has not lacked 
much of keeping company with all of them when not blazing 
out a lonely trail of its own. Starting with Mr. E. L. Doheney’s 
adventure in Mexico in 1900, the oil interests, chiefly the 
Standard Oil men, have tracked the continents by way of the 
east to far Sakhalin. In Rumania and Mexico the Standard Oil 
negotiates with the government like one sovereign with an- 
other. If the company does not like a government policy it 
sends representatives to protest. In April, 1925, the Rumanian 
legation near Washington announced the settlement of a con- 
troversy with the Standard over a new mining law, which 


19They are scattered throughout the world as follows: 
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the company considered discriminatory and as hampering 
work on its legitimately acquired holdings. If taxes are too 
high in Mexico they get the State Department to protest. 
Failing to get any satisfaction that way, the heads of the Big 
Four—Standard, Sinclair, Atlantic Refining, and Texas—go 
to Mexico for direct negotiations. When British competition 
was threatening in Colombia and Nicaragua “the real meaning 
of concessions began to get into their [the British ministers’] 
heads,” says Walter H. Page. ‘They took up the dangers that 
lurked in the government’s contract with Cowdray for oil; 
and they pulled Cowdray out of Colombia and Nicaragua, 
granting the applications of the Monroe Doctrine to conces- 
sions that might imperil a country’s autonomy.” And the law 
exempting American vessels engaged in coastwise trade from 
canal tolls was repealed.*® Also, the treaty for the payment 
of $25,000,000 to Colombia for our hand in the Panama seces- 
sion was ratified and the Standard Oil secured 1,350,000 acres 
for oil prospecting. The Standard Oil also pushed the British 
out of Peru. In Venezuela American dollars are now 
passing into one of the richest oil fields in the world, but the 
British are still there. Early in 1925, however, Cowdray was 
pushed out of the control of the Amerada Oil Company and 
Union Oil Company of California by Dillon, Read & Co.” 
Previous to the Great War the British and German oil 
interests were entering, or trying to enter, the oil fields of 
Turkey and Persia. The close of the war left a large part of 
the former Turkish lands in British control. When, at San 
Remo, Great Britain and France were trying to sew up the 
oil fields, our State Department protested. After numerous 
diplomatic maneuvers, the Standard Oil was given a 
share in the Persian field and allowed to enter former Turkish 
territory. A daring move on the political oil chessboard was 
now attempted by the Angora government in granting a 
blanket concession to a rank outsider, Admiral Chester (1923), 
but two years later when the Council of the League of Nations 
awarded the Mosul field to Irak under British mandate, the 
British laughed at the admiral’s claims for damages against 


20Hendrick, Life and Letters of Walter H. Page, I, 181, 217, 225, 227; 
World’s Work, 52:454. 
21N, Y. Times, Feb. 2, 1926, 37:1. 
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Great Britain for having excluded him from this territory. 
The admiral never received any but the feeblest support from 
the State Department. The ostensible reason for this was that 
his concessions covered fields already granted to others and the 
State Department would not sanction such perfidy.*? It was 
one thing to demand a share, as had been done for the Standard 
Oil, quite another to demand a whole field already claimed by 
another. This would be going back on its own “open door” 
policy and sanctioning an act of perfidy. But late in 1925 
the president of the Anglo-Persian Company coolly announced 
the ownership of the Turkish Petroleum Company, operating 
in Mosul, without mention of any interest, whereupon Mr. 
Teagle of the Standard Oil protested. 

While the diplomatic storm over oil in mandated territory 
was still raging, another was started by the protest of the 
Standard Oil, through the State Department, against a bill in 
the Dutch Parliament for a monopolistic concession in the 
Djambi district of the Dutch East Indies. A courteous reply 
was given to Secretary Hughes’ demand for equal opportunities 
for the American interests, but the bill became a law.”* It is 
interesting to note that at the very time the Standard Oil 
was demanding, through the State Department, equal rights 
in the East Indies, it was negotiating with Czechoslovakia for 
exclusive rights in that country. 

Before the Great War the Belgian, British, Dutch, French, 
German, Italian, and Swedish oil interests were all represented 
in Russia. The Standard Oil did not enter until 1917. Follow- 
ing the revolution the British sought to hold the Baku fields 
by force of arms, but were driven out by the Soviets. Since 
then the Soviet government has granted and cancelled conces- 
sion after concession. When Lloyd George invited us to send 
delegates to the economic conferences at Genoa and later at 
The Hague, where the Russian oil question was likely to come 
up, Secretary Hughes declined on the ground that economic 
problems could not be solved without taking up political ques- 
tions. To become involved in the latter was contrary to our 
traditional policy. The oil men attended in large numbers and 


22N. Y. Times, April-May, 1923; Cur. Hist. Mag., 18:484-89, 680-81. 
23N. Y. Times, April 10, 1928, 4:2; 19, 3:5. 
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it was alleged that Standard Oil was represented, but this was 
denied.** 

In January, 1923, the Soviet government, following the 
absorption of Siberia, confirmed an oil concession in North 
Sakhalin made by the Siberian government in 1922 to the 
Sinclair interests. The political motives back of the conces- 
sion as finally granted are clearly evident in the terms, which 
provided for cancellation before five years, if the United States 
did anything contrary to the interests of Russia, or after five 
years if she did not recognize the Soviet government. In 1925 
the concession was canceled, the ostensible reason being that 
the company had not fulfilled the contract for prospecting. 
Mr. Sinclair pleaded inability because he was excluded by 
Japanese troops, but the Russian courts sustained the can- 
cellation and the concession was turned over to Japanese 
interests. Although the terms of the concession were far more 
favorable to the government than would be tolerated in this 
country in the way of taxation—6.3 per cent on a production of 
5,000,000 barrels and ranging up to 13.71 per cent on 
100,000,000 barrels—Mr. Sinclair fought to hold on and, when 
the concession was turned over to Japanese interests, appealed 
to the State Department to protest on the ground that the 
grant was in violation of the open-door policy agreed upon at 
the Washington Conference. But the State Department took 
a different view and refused to protest.*® 

In October, 1925, it was announced that the Anglo-Chilean 
Nitrate Company, composed of such prominent Americans as 
the Guggenheim Brothers, including Senator Simon Guggen- 
heim, and such prominent Chileans as ex-President Augustine 
Edwards, of the E. A. Edwards Banking Company, would take 
over the assets of the former British Company. This was soon 
followed by an issue of $16,500,000 of bonds to finance the 
undertaking and these bonds were among the very few which 
sold at par plus interest. But each bond carried with it a 
bonus of seven and one-half shares of common stock.*® 


24Viterary Digest, Jan. 20, 1923, 59; N. Y. Times, Jan. 18, 1923, 19:8. 
25N. Y. Times, April 11, 1925, 1:1. 

26N. Y. Times, Oct. 15, 1925, 33:1; Oct. 16, 33:1; Letter from Dr. Max 
Winkler, of the Moody Investment Service. 
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There was no objection to this loan as Americans would at 
least share and probably dominate the management and con- 
trol and the product was one of vital interest. But when 
announcement was made that a German potash loan of 
$50,000,000 was to be floated in America Mr. Herbert Hoover, 
Secretary of Commerce, who became the spokesman of the 
administration on such matters after the retirement of Mr. 
Hughes from the State Department, announced that the Gov- 
ernment would not “favor loans for stabilization of industries 
which controlled products that American industries must buy 
abroad.” The loan was then withdrawn from the New York 
market, reduced to £8,000,000 and offered in London, where it 
was quickly oversubscribed.’ 

June 12, 1925, a contract was finally signed at Moscow 
giving the Harrimans a manganese mining concession in the 
Caucasus. This is of interest for three reasons. It was said 
to be the first entrance of American business into Soviet Russia 
on a large scale. The royalties were far more generous than 
could be expected, one-third going to the Soviets. A few 
months after the contract was signed and after a payment of 
$4,000,000 had been made, it was announced that the con- 
tract had been canceledd and that a concession in the same 
field had been sold to a German company in which the ex-Kaiser 
was a stockholder.** This is only another illustration of 
economic instability in Russia and probably a move to create 
bitterness between rival companies and their governments. 

In November is was reported that the Anaconda Mining 
Company and the W. A. Harriman Company had taken an 
option on the zinc and coal mines of the George von Giesche 
Heirs, Inc., owners of the largest zinc mines in Europe, and 
also important producers of coal in Germany. This has no 
significance so far as concerns control of raw materials wanted 
in America, for no coal and probably no zinc is ever brought 
from Europe to America, but it is significant as giving to a 
large American company an important hold on materials vital 
to the rebuilding of Europe. 

Of the raw materials for which the world is hungry, rubber 
runs a close second to oil. While the United States has large 


27N. Y. Times, Nov. 6, 1925, 31:2; Dec. 9, 40:2. 
28N. Y. Times, Nov. 7, 1925, 21:2. 
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supplies of oil, it has no rubber whatever. The remarkable 
growth of the auto industry has emphasized the need of an 
assured supply and several years ago manufacturers began 
to think of finding a source of their own, and, under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Harvey A. Firestone, they secured from Congress 
an appropriation of $400,000 for the Department of Commerce 
for the investigation of new sources of rubber supply and 
$100,000 for the Department of Agriculture for experimental 
work on an extensive scale.”° 

Without waiting for results from the government, Mr. Fire- 
stone started on adventures of his own. He thought of investing 
large sums in rubber plantations in the Philippines, but the 
land laws were unfavorable and, besides, the Filipino poli- 
ticians opposed the invasion of American capital on a large 
scale for fear that it might postpone independence, conse- 
quently he turned to Mexico. Here he secured contracts for 
32,000 acres, but revolutionary conditions and labor troubles 
did not make this a very promising field. Central America 
proved a tempting field for adventure in rubber, but the labor 
conditions and land laws were unfavorable. Then came the 
skyrocketing of prices in 1925, due to the Stevenson Parlia- 
mentary Act (1922) restricting production and exportation of 
rubber to one-half the normal crop. This act was passed at 
the request of the rubber plantation owners, whose products 
had fallen from 50 cents a pound in the war to 17 cents fol- 
lowing the war. Before the close of 1925 the price had been 
lifted to $1.10. With Great Britain controlling 70 per cent of 
the world’s output and America consuming about the same 
proportion, something had to be done. 

In the summer of 1925 Ambassador Houghton took up the 
question of the restriction on rubber and presented to the 
British Foreign Office some very strong arguments against 
it, but without effect. Hard upon this came a speech by Sec- 
retary Hoover dealing with the situation. Referring to the 
tendency of certain governments to monopolistic control and 
price-fixing of certain essential articles of trade, he reminded 
the world that the United States is the strongest nation, that 
we have many natural resources while Europe has compara- 


29N, Y. Times, Oct. 3, 1925, 1; Oct. 8, 42:2; Oct. 15, 1:4; Nov. 1, IV, 3:1. 
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tively few, and that we could take care of ourselves if com- 
pelled to let loose the forces even for retailiation in the com- 
mercial world. Monopolistic control he declared to be danger- 
ous to international politics. The fixing of prices by govern- 
ments instead of by individuals directs the emotions of the 
consumer against the nations so doing and he appeals to his 
government for action against the offending government. No 
government can sit still and deny to its own citizens the 
privilege of profiteering from foreigners while they suffer 
from such actions on the part of others.*° 

The next move was made by a private citizen, Mr. Firestone, 
who announced that the Firestone Plantation Company would 
invest $100,000,000 in developing rubber concessions in 
Liberia. He proposes to clear 1,000,000 acres of bush and 
jungle and plant rubber trees, from which he expects an 
eventual output of 250,000 tons a year. Native labor, which 
is cheap, will be employed under white direction in the ratio 
of 10 to 1, and in five years he hopes to be able to defy the 
British rubber interests.*! 

Naturally such news as this was received in London with 
interest, if not enthusiasm. Then Mr. Hoover returned to the 
attack and declared that the rubber combination was taking 
from America $650,000,000 to $700,000,000 more than a fair 
price and suggested that Americans try to cut this by reducing 
consumption 25 per cent, codperative buying and stimulation 
of production in the tropical countries. By a simple process of 
arithmetic an American critic showed that Mr. Hoover’s fig- 
ures were at least double any amount justified by calculations 
based on the tonnage imported and the price paid.** 

The first immediate effect of Mr. Hoover’s statement was a 
drop of 20 cents in the price of rubber. The next was resent- 
ment on the part of the British public, private and newspaper 
criticism becoming very sharp. The Morning Post compared to 
our disadvantage the action of the United States in complain- 
ing of British restriction on rubber, which was not an absolute 
necessity, to her own action in advising farmers to cut the 
wheat acreage 27 per cent in 1919 when Europe was suffering 


50N, Y. Times, Dec. 24, 1925, 5:3-4; Dec. 25, 31:4; 11:408. 
81N, Y. Times, Oct. 15, 1925, 1:4. 
82N. Y. Times, Dec. 30, 1925, 7:6. 
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from a famine. Other papers commented in a similar view. In 
reply to this Mr. Hoover said that there had been no restriction 
on wheat. In 1917 the Government had guaranteed a price to 
farmers to stimulate production for the benefit of the Allies. 
As a result the crop rose from 52,000,000 acres in 1917 to 
64,000,000 in 1918 and 76,000,000 in 1919. The coming of 
Australian wheat on the market broke the price. The Govern- 
ment kept its word with the farmer and sold wheat to starving 
Europe at half the cost, or gave it away. Then it advised the 
farmers to cut the acreage. 

Two days before Christmas the House of Representatives 
ordered an investigation of foreign monopolies and price-fixing 
in certain products. This action was taken in fear of an 
epidemic in price-fixing by governments and not by individuals, 
that the action of the British on rubber and Brazil on coffee 
might be followed by others which seemed to be under way, if 
not already in effect, such as Franco-German control of potash, 
sisal by Yucatan, nitrate by Chile, quinine by the Netherlands, 
dyestuffs in Germany, and tin by Great Britain in the Malay 
States and by Brazil. 

By this time the economic council of the League of Nations, 
which is to prepare the way for an economic conference, be- 
came interested. It had already taken the question of the 
Dutch monopoly on quinine and earlier than this had made 
some investigations at the request of Italy. In connection with 
these investigations it used some significant words. While 
acknowledging the right of a state to regulate the use of its 
own natural resources, it said: 


It ig not the less incontestable that raw materials 
produced by one country, being in many cases neces- 
sary to the economic life of other states, should not, 
unless in exceptional cases, be the object of restric- 
tions or differential regulation of such a nature as to 
injure production in such states or to impose upon 
them systematic inferiority. 

It is undesirable particularly that the measures of 
restriction taken to meet exceptional situations should 
be so prolonged or altered as to change their char- 
acter from being acts of precaution or defense to 
degenerate into measures of economic aggression.* 


33N, Y. Times, Dec. 25, 1925, 16:8. 
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While the Dutch were somewhat chary of American oil inter- 
ests in Sumatra, they are not averse to American capital for 
the development of rubber. Near the close of 1925 the Dutch- 
American Rubber Plantation Company, which has crown lease- 
rolds covering 18,865 acres suitable for rubber or coffee, offered 
stock amounting to $400,000,000 on the New York and Amster- 
dam markets.** Early in 1926 it was reported that the United 
Rubber Company had added 5,700 acres to its plantations in 
Sumatra, and was negotiating for 12,500 more.* 

















III. DANGER SPOTS 





One thing of outstanding significance in connection with the 
figures already given on foreign investments is that America 
is in the race for the position of dominant world banker and 
investor. While her loans and investments for 1924 totaled 
$1,209,000,000, of which $973,011,500 was new, London’s for- 
eign investments totaled only $576,949,100. In the five-year 
period 1919-1924 America’s foreign investments ran more 
than a billion ahead of London’s. By this time America’s for- 
eign holdings probably amount to more than half of those of 
Great Britain. While this gain has been partly due to the 
English embargo on capital while returning to gold stand- 
ard and while the gain may not continue at this ratio, the 
indications are that, at no distant day, America will outrank 
Great Britain as a foreign investor.* 

Most of the loans have been placed at 6 or 6.5 per cent, but 
the discount at which the bonds were sold raised the interest 
to 7.5 per cent in many cases and to over 9 per cent in a few. 
Assuming an average rate of 7 per cent on the loans and that 
the industrial investments will net at least as much, we may 
expect a yearly balance of $700,000,000 due to the United 
States. Over against this we have the sum of $3,375,000,000 
of foreign investment in the United States since 1896. How 
much of these and of the earlier ones are still here it would 
be hard to say, but it is doubtful if they run over this sum, for 
large sales were made in the war period. Putting the amount 


84N, Y. Times, Dec. 17, 1925, 36:4. 
’°New York Dispatch to the Fayetteville Democrat, Jan. 15, 1926. 
86N. Y. Times, Jan. 26, 1925, 29:1; Feb. 28, 19:2. 
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at $4,000,000,000 and allowing 5 per cent return, we have 
$200,000,000 offset against $700,000,000, leaving a balance of 
$500,000,000 due us, not including any payments on the debts 
to the Government. For the five-year period previous to 1914 
the annual balance of trade in our favor was $575,000,000. In 
1924 this sum had risen only to $580,992,000, but in 1925 it 
jumped to $857,888,000 (estimated). If we add this to the 
interest due we shall have the sum of $1,357,000,000 due us. 
There is still enough of the spirit of the mercantilists left 
among us that most of us like to see a “favorable balance of 
trade,” but there is danger in one too favorable. Reinvestment 
abroad may serve as a temporary palliative, but this will only 
accentuate the trouble when the day of reckoning comes, if 
it ever does. It may be that some of our capitalists will develop 
interests abroad from which they will not care to bring any 
returns to this country. So much for the purely financial side. 
While the Treaty of Versailles was intended to correct the 
political geography of Europe in such a way as to remove 
many points of friction, the general result seems to have been 
the creation of more “sore spots,” such as the unsatisfactory 
boundaries of Poland on every side, of Austria, Hungary, 
Serbia, in fact in almost all the states affected, and the un- 
satisfactory placement of nationalities in these various states. 
Foreign investments are also provocative of friction, as 
already brought out in these articles, whether made in gov- 
ernment loans or private industry. Government loans are of 
comparatively recent origin and growth. When the Tudor 
and, occasionally, Stuart kings wanted money they called 
on their wealthy subjects to hand it over, some times as a 
loan, some times as a “benevolence.” Even when called a loan 
the lender considered himself fortunate ever to get it back. On 
the continent the situation was no better. With the curbing 
of the power of the monarch and the growth of democracy, 
borrowing and lending became more a matter of business be- 
tween the government and citizens. The lender gave his money 
and took his chances on the willingness and ability of his gov- 
ernment to redeem its promises to pay. With the establish- 
ment of sound government credit loans began to be placed 
with foreigners. In the closing years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury and the beginning of the twentieth the capitalists, finding 
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that some of the smaller and more backward countries could 
not be relied upon to meet their obligations, became more 
insistent upon collateral, extending some times even to the 
control of the revenue, or a part thereof. The Great War 
so weakened the more stable governments that there is a grow- 
ing disposition to demand something of the kind from them 
also. 

For centuries the British have been the leading international 
bankers and investors and for this reason have incurred a good 
deal of hatred and excited some fear. The borrower is glad 
to see the lender, but seldom loves his creditor when he comes 
to collect. Until very recent times we have been a borrowing 
nation, but as we were generally able and willing to meet most, 
though not all, of our obligations, we have not been deeply 
stirred either by hatred or fear, though twisting the British 
lion’s tail was a favorite sport of a certain type of politicians 
back in the latter half of the nineteenth century. In recent 
years we have become a nation of lenders and our capitalists 
demand security. They not only want ample interest, but also 
a guarantee of the return of the principal. As security they 
some times go so far as to demand a voice in the management 
of the nation’s affairs. They negotiate now with governments 
and, we might almost say, make treaties, like regularly accred- 
ited ministers. Just as failure to perform the obligations of a 
treaty furnish cause of complaint and of action, just so failure 
to meet the obligations of financial contracts give the financiers 
grounds for complaint. They may protest directly, but for 
action they will be dependent upon their government. 

Some of the probable results of this policy can be easily 
forecast. Indeed, some of the fruits are already beginning to 
ripen. Government interference in the Caribbean countries 
which was not begun at the behest of the bankers, but from 
which they have profited, has been going on so long that most 
of us have come to take it as a matter of course. Whether 
those countries have profited by it or not, the fact remains 
that we have reaped a harvest of hatred and fear from it. 
As a condition of the Belgian loan the bankers demanded that 
the government should reduce its budget by 150,000,000 
francs, and indicated where that reduction should take place. 
When M. Jasper, the former Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
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heard of this, he challenged the Prime Minister, M. Vander- 
velde, and asked “what is the use to have a parliament?” 
Referring to the dictation of foreign bankers, L’Independence 
Belge said, “We have not yet sunk so low as that and we do 
not want to be treated in that fashion. We are our own mas- 
ters and we intend to remain so. No one outside our frontiers 
can be allowed to dictate to us on measures which we think 
fit to take for our safety.”’” 

The tobacco monopoly has long been used as a source of 
revenue by several continental governments. In the years 
immediately preceding the French Revolution the manage- 
ment of the tobacco monopoly became a source of some irri- 
tation between the United States and France. This arose 
from the fact that the Farmers General made a contract with 
Robert Morris for the whole American crop at a specified price. 
The tobacco growers of Virginia and Maryland complained, 
but they did not cause one-third of the trouble then that they 
would cause under like circumstances now.** If the tobacco 
monopoly in France and Poland is turned over to American 
bankers and the factories of France are mortgaged to secure a 
loan, both of which measures have been proposed, it is 
inconceivable that his arrangement can last long without bitter 
complaint. 

A few months ago the report was current that negotiations 
were on between the governments of Persia and big American 
banking and industrial groups for a loan for the construction 
of a railway from Teheran to the Persian Gulf, the loan to be 
advanced in return for a mining concession. At the same 
time it was stated that American business interests were 
being helped greatly by the presence in Teheran of the 
American financial mission, headed by Dr. Millspaugh, which 
was helping to straighten out the Persian finances.*® It will be 
recalled that W. Morgan Shuster went there some years ago 
on a similar mission, but was forced to leave by Russia and 
Great Britain in less than a year (1912). Neither of these 
two countries has lost interest in Persia. 


87N. Y. Times, Nov. 27, 1925, 26:2. 
88Political Science Quarterly, 40. 
89N. Y. Times, Sept. 20, 1925, Vol. I, 20:6. 
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Foreign Investments 
Private industry is a field even more fertile for trouble than 
government loans. With international trade in general we are 
not concerned in this study, but there is one phase of it which 
cannot be ignored, the struggle for raw materials. Until 
recent times the United States has had little to ask for in this 
line, but now she is joining the general scramble for certain 
things which we do not and cannot produce at home. With 
the increasing difficulty of securing a steady supply at a reason- 
able cost, our capitalists are tending more and more to invest 
abroad for the production of these materials, such as rubber 
in particular. Here is a field ripe for friction. 

The Congressional investigation of the price of rubber and 
the adventures of Mr. Firestone are already noted in Downing 
Street. When Mr. Firestone pours his $100,000,000 into 
Liberia he probably will have more invested there than the 
whole country is worth now. As a majority stockholder he 
naturally will want the upper hand, with no outside interfer- 
ence. It has already been suggested that France and Great 
Britain, who hold themselves responsible for West Africa, will 
have to keep an eye on his activities. Any intimations from 
them will bring at once an appeal to our State Department and 
it will be hard to see how it can take any greater part in 
Liberian affairs than it has already done without becoming 
involved in the Welt politics which plagued Europe for many 
years. 

Then there is oil, so much of which has already been poured 
upon diplomatic waters with effects the very reverse of sooth- 
ing. The dispute with Brazil over the valorization of coffee 
has been recurring at intervals for several years. The question 
of land titles in Mexico under Article 27 is a perennial cause 
of friction. More recently, Mr. Hoover has brought potash 
and nitrate into the international limelight, and mining con- 
cessions in Russia and Germany, especially in the disputed 
borders of Poland, are likely to ruffle the diplomatic waters 
as well as those of international trade. When the time comes 
to foreclose on the Est Railway, if it ever does, the Quai d’Orsay 
will take notice. 

Because there may be breakers ahead, it does not follow 
that our bankers and investors should draw back. At the 
beginning of the nineteenth century Jefferson was for com- 
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mercial isolation. It was impossible then and, whatever one 
may think of political isolation now, it is a thousand times 
more impossible today. Not only are we more involved in 
international trade; industry itself is expanding abroad. In 
view of these facts it will be interesting to inquire what has 
been, what is, and what should be the attitude of the State 
Department. 

The first two questions have already been answered in the 
general narrative and it will be sufficient here merely to sum- 
marize and comment. In giving the story of the Chinese, 
Cuban, and other loans it was brought out that the attitude of 
the State Department has varied, not only from country to 
country, but at different times in dealing with the same coun- 
try. This is some times, but not always, due to a change in 
administrations. The break between the policy of President 
Taft and that of President Wilson toward the loan to China 
was sharp. The former seems to have been moved by a desire 
to have Americans share with Europeans in the trade (to 
use a softer term than “spoliation”) of China and thought 
that this was the way to maintain the open door; the latter 
looked upon it as a scheme for spoliation and warned against 
it as such. In the Caribbean region the policy has been more 
or less consistent and steady, professedly based on political 
reasons, to safeguard the Monroe Doctrine and the Panama 
Canal, though our bankers and traders and investors have 
profited by it, even if some times unwillingly in the case of 
the former. The State Department had nothing to say about 
the Mexican loans at the time they were made; when the time 
came to pay it had little to say about the matter directly, but 
its general policy was very favorable to the bankers, in spite 
of all the protests of President Wilson about exploiting weaker 
peoples. During the war the State Department warned 
against foreign loans as violative of neutrality, but allowed 
them to be made to establish credits for the purchase of sup- 
plies. Since the war it has expressed itself twice regarding 
such loans, first, to say that “it has wished in the interest of 
general peace, and sound conditions of commerce, to discourage 
loans for unproductive purposes, and especially such as would 
be thought to strengthen military establishments in a world 
that needs more of reason and less of arms” (Secretary 
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Hughes) ; and second, to discourage loans to countries which 
were making no move to settle their debts to our Government. 
The latter had a decided effect on speeding up negotiations. It 
also opened a large field of loans to the bankers who were 
profiting at the rate of 8 and 9 per cent while our Government 
was scaling its debts at a heavy rate. 

As for the attitude of the State Department toward invest- 
ments in foreign industries, from the accounts given it seems 
to have been consistent, insistent, and persistent in its demands 
for the open door, especially for the oil interests. Yet it has 
not pressed doubtful claims to concessions, such as those of 
Admiral Chester in Mosul and the Sinclair interest in Sakhalin. 
Since becoming spokesman for the Government, Secretary 
Hoover has discouraged loans to promote industries managed 
in such a way as to raise unduly the price of certain articles 
to Americans, such as coffee in Brazil and potash in Germany 
and France, and has encouraged direct investments in indus- 
tries of vital interest to Americans, especially for the carrying 
on of American industry by releasing it from dependence on 
raw materials subject to monopolistic control. Going beyond 
that, he has even engaged in warnings, not to say threats, about 
what may happen if foreign governments continue their policy 
of restriction of the output and of price-fixing to the detriment 
of American purchasers. 

This brings us to the question of a policy for the immediate 
present and the future, and we are treading on more ticklish 
ground. It is a problem which calls for hard thinking by the 
“best minds” and no rank outsider should presume to come 
forward with a complete scheme for solving all of these 
problems, yet suggestions are in order. 

The first is that a definite and steady policy be established 
regarding public loans. Heretofore government supervision 
and forcing to pay has been limited to small and backward 
Latin-American countries and Liberia. In each case there 
Was a special reason for such supervision. The increase in 
the number of small nations and of the number wanting to 
borrow American capital complicates the problem. The capi- 
talists having learned to demand pledges and to depend on 
government help in collecting in the Caribbean region and in 
Liberia have extended the policy of taking pawns of other 
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countries and will now demand government help in Mexico, 
Bolivia, and why not in Belgium, Poland, and Italy? No com- 
ment is necessary to tell where this will lead us. When a man 
takes a mortgage it is something more than a pledge of good 
faith; he looks to his government to collect for him, if neces- 
sary to foreclose. It is one thing to collect custom duties in 
Haiti; but it will be quite another thing to take charge of the 
tobacco monopoly in Poland or sell out or manage the public 
utilities of certain German cities. If, as Mr. Hughes and 
President Coolidge have said, our Government will not collect 
debts by force of arms or, what they did not say, by diplo- 
matic pressure, then it is high time to serve notice to the effect 
in no uncertain terms so far as affects European countries, if 
not actually to put it into practice in the Caribbean. 

Far more difficult is the problem arising from investments 
in foreign industries. If the problem were confined to the 
matter of getting returns on direct investments and on loans 
to industrial concerns, it would be simple enough, for there 
would be no problem. If our Government is not going to 
collect debts from foreign governments, certainly it will not 
concern itself about the success of industrial investments, 
unless the investors claim that they have not received due 
protection or fair treatment. Such claims are occasionally 
made, for example in Mexico, as we have seen, and our Govern- 
ment concerns itself about them. A steady and plentiful sup- 
ply of raw materials is essential to the welfare of some of our 
home industries. This is primarily a question of international 
commerce, which causes trouble often enough, but may be 
coupled with foreign investments to secure an uninterrupted 
flow on fair and equitable terms, as is now happening in the 
case of rubber. Speaking of the limitations on output and 
price-fixing which led to these investments, Mr. Hoover, now 
our spokesman in such matters, mentions eight articles now 
subject to such control, the leading ones being rubber by Great 
Britain, coffee by Brazil, potash by Germany and France, 
nitrates by Chile, and sisal by Mexico, and suggests certain 
lines of thought by asking some leading questions: 


What is a “fair price’? Have these monopolies 
held to the “fair price” announced? . . . Can we, as 
a Nation, afford to depend upon sources of supply 
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that may be withheld until consumption has been 
choked and until the financial stability of industry 
has been jeopardized? Should our bankers finance 
these monopolies and risk the criticism of consumers 
as being participants in creating unreasonable prices 
against us? . . . Have our citizens a right to appeal 
to our Government to aid them in remedying injus- 
tice which they may suffer from these practices? 
. . .« Is it not a national obligation to secure a free 
flow of raw materials upon which national life is 
much dependent? ... Can governments undertake 
to protest and haggle over prices and descriptions 
with monopoly controlling governments without fur- 
ther arousing national animosities? Can they set up 
protective measures without further fanning these 
embers of suspicion and enmity? Would a world 
made up of ten or twelve nations controlling the 
world’s raw material against each other and fifty 
other nations who have none be a world of wholesome 
international relations and good will toward men? 
Does not our experience in the past twelve months 
demonstrate that we should take measures to pro- 
vide independent sources of raw material supplies to 


our people and the other forty or fifty consuming 
nations ?*° 


In reply to which the consumer might very well ask Mr. 
Hoover if the Government is not under as much obligation to 
secure for him a “fair price” for tires as it is to secure for the 
manufacturer a “fair price” on imported raw rubber? Also, 
whether it is not as much a “national obligation” for one 
nation to secure “a free flow” of manufactured materials, upon 
which “national life is much dependent,” as it is for another 
to secure a “free flow of raw materials” for the same reason? 
Also, was not Great Britain listening to the appeals of her 
citizens in an industry, “the financial stability” of which had 
been jeopardized ? 

All of which is interesting chiefly because it leads up to the 
conclusion that international production and exchange are still 
in a condition of anarchy. In the latter part of the war, when 
their very existence was at stake, the Allied and Associated 
Powers worked out a system of economic control and appor- 
tionment which brought victory to their arms, but soon after 


40N. Y. Times, Jan. 10, 1926, VIII. 
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the war ended they slipped back into the condition of inter- 
national economic anarchy which gripped the world before 
1914 and was largely responsible for the cataclysm. In the 
hope of averting such disasters in the future, a political world 
organization was set up, but no provision was made for an 
economic world organization to dispense economic justice on 
the basis of partnership and good will. 

What Mr. Hoover proposes is economic nationalism piled 
on top of racial or group nationalism. For a century and a 
half we have gone after whatever lands we wanted and taken 
them without much trouble from the Indians, the Spaniards, 
and the Mexicans, and then made whatever we wanted out of 
the forests and mines thus acquired. Now we want articles 
not found on these lands, or not found in sufficient abundance, 
such as oil and rubber and potash and nitrates and coffee and 
sisal and quinine, but it may be that we shall have to deal 
with the peoples who have these articles in a way different 
from the way in which we dealt with the Indians and Spaniards 
and Mexicans. Certainly we shall have to deal differently 
with the English and Dutch, or else have to stop our cars at 
fifty miles instead of one hundred and drink one cup of coffee 
instead of two and kill the mosquitoes instead of taking 
quinine. If we boycott them and go into Liberia in quest of 
economic nationalism, then it is time to take care that the 
natives shall not suffer the shameless exploitation suffered by 
other “backward” people at the hands of “civilized” people 
trying to realize economic nationalism. 

In view of this, it seems the better part of prudence for our 
“best minds” to get to work on the problem with the “best 
minds” of other lands—for it is true that not all the “best 
minds” are in America—in a spirit of give and take and not 
of threats. That they will meet with some sympathetic 
coéperation is evidenced by the fact that the economic council 
of the League of Nations has been investigating some of the 
problems of international trade and expressed views on the 
control of raw materials not altogether different from those 
of Mr. Hoover, though in language somewhat different, and 
has suggested that measures undertaken for defense should 
not degenerate into measures of economic aggression. Will 
our foreign investors and the State Department remember 
this? 
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I. GERMANY’S ADMISSION TO THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


It is probably true that Germany would have been admitted 
to the League of Nations at the time of its organization but 
for French influence. The diplomacy of Quai d’Orsay tri- 
umphed over that of Crillon. Quai d’Orsay—the home of the 
French Foreign Office—believed as Comte said that “‘we live 
dead men’s lives.” Entrenched behind gray stone walls and 
iron gates on the banks of the Seine, it proposed to follow 
history—the habits of the past. The key to its procedure 
was the methods of the old order. The implacable Georges 
Clemenceau was its personification. 

Hotel Crillon—the home of the American delegation and 
meeting place of the League of Nations Commission—just 
across Place de la Concorde from Quai d’Orsay—was a veri- 
table antipode in its attitude toward the problems of peace. 
It was here on the third floor in Colonel House’s office that 
the League of Nations Commission—the hardest-worked 
commission at the Paris Congress—in its fifteen sittings con- 
structed the Covenant of the League of Nations. Quai d’Orsay 
was primarily interested in security for France by the par- 
tition of Germany, by crushing Germany financially, by making 
a buffer state out of the Rhineland, by a security-pact with 
Great Britain and the United States, by the disarmament of 
Germany, and finally by a league, if it could have an inter- 
national army and navy. Preferably still, by all of these 
means, if possible, France meant to establish her supremacy 
on the continent. 


1See Keller, Francis, Security Against War, I, pp. 1-36; Lansing, 
Robert, The Peace Negotiations, pp. 28-47; Tardieu, Andre, The Truth 
About the Treaty, pp. 77-124; Nitti, Francisco, The Wreck of Europe, 
pp. 264-94; and Baker, Ray Stannard, Woodrow Wilson and World 
Settlement, I, pp. 174-201. 
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Wilson did not believe that security for the old order of 
things would satisfy mankind. He believed that the world 
should be organized to serve humanity, whose interests he 
regarded as superior to those of any particular social or 
political order. He was for a settlement on a basis of liberal 
principles, but he gradually came to realize that a great many 
concessions would have to be made to the forces of conserva- 
tism. He possibly compromised too readily at times, feeling 
that the settlements were temporary and that they would be 
reconsidered after men had regained their sanity. Hence, he 
placed the emphasis on the establishment of an agency of 
reconstruction.? Accordingly in his address to the joint session 
-of Congress, January 8, 1918, he proposed that a “general 
association of nations” be established.* In the address at 
- Mount Vernon, July 4, 1918, he spoke of an “organization of 
peace.”* He had also spoken of peace without victory. He 
wanted to stop the war as soon as possible to prevent 
unnecessary destruction of civilization. He believed that a 
fairer peace settlement could be made if the war closed before 
either set of belligerents became able to impose their will upon 
the other. He did not believe that a people should be punished 
for the acts of irresponsible leaders. From his speeches, his 
addresses to Congress, and his diplomatic notes, it is not diffi- 
cult to deduce the President’s theory of peace and the new 
order. He must have anticipated a peace settlement made by 
all nations and an international organization established by 
and consisting of the entire family of nations. Undoubtedly 
this vision of the President was a material factor in causing 
Germany to agree to an armistice. Germany regarded the 
President as the spokesman of the Allies and Associated 
Powers and accepted the “Fourteen Points” as the basis of 
final settlement. 


*Baker, op. cit., III, 89, Article III, Wilson’s First Draft of the 
Covenant. 

8Jbid., III, pp. 44-45. The fourteenth point of the President’s program 
of reconstructing the world said that “A general association of nations 
must be formed under specific covenants for the purpose of affording 
mutual guarantees of political independence and territorial integrity to 
great and small states alike.” 

*Jbid., III, pp. 45-56. 
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When the Germans received the Treaty of Versailles, they 
saw that the “general association of nations” had been changed 
into a close association of the Allies and Associated Powers 
with a few neutrals, that privileged positions had been granted 
to five of these major powers in the Council, and that the rule 
of unaminity required in the Council for admission to the 
League would enable France to prevent their entrance indefi- 
nitely. They protested against their exclusion from the 
League, but France had her way.° 

After it was seen that Germany would not be admitted as a 
charter member of the League, an effort was made by members 
of the American delegation to fix the date for her admission. 
It was felt that Germany’s admission to the League would 
mean the disestablishment of military government over the 
6,000,000 Germans in the Rhineland for which the treaty 
provided. If this concession could be made, it would help 
induce the Germans to sign the treaty, which now many 
European statesmen, even Lloyd George, began to fear that 
they would not do. France again refused to permit any modi- 
fication of the terms of the treaty and the problem of Ger- 


many’s admission to the League was left to the machinations 
of the foreign officers of the world.’ After Germany’s demand 
for admission to the League at the hands of the Peace Congress 
in 1919 and its refusal, she continuously treated the League 
with indifference, although her admission was the subject of 
frequent discussion among League officials. 


5Lloyd George was a reactionary while the treaty was being prepared. 
After the treaty was published and the Liberal press of the world, 
especially, in Great Britain, began to comment on it, he became very 
much alarmed at its harshness and injustice, but Clemenceau refused 
to modify it. 

The Labor Herald said: “The Treaty is entirely in the spirit of the 
old regime. ... The League of Nations is their only concession to 
new ideas and it is a mere patch of new cloth on a rotting garment.” 

The Observer found hope in the League. The Manchester Guardian 
said: “In the League of Nations the President has put into the hands 
of the peoples an instrument effective for their deliverance both from 
tyranny and anarchy.” 

6General Smutts said that the Germans “should not merely be made 
to sign at the point of a bayonet.” 

7See Baker, op. cit., II, pp. 102-23; III, p. 492. 
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At the first meeting of the Assembly of the League in 
November, 1920, the Argentine Minister of Foreign Affairs 
offered the following resolution as an amendment to the 
Covenant of the League: 


That all sovereign states recognized by the com- 
munity of nations be admitted to join the League of 
Nations, in such a manner that if they do not become 
members of the League of Nations, this can only be 
the result of a voluntary decision on their part. 


This proposed amendment sought to restore the League to 
the original proposal of universality as well as it eliminated 
all barriers to Germany’s admission. France, supported by 
her continental allies, prevented this resolution from being 
discussed. 

In another connection in the same session of the Assembly, 
President Motta, the Swiss delegate, speaking on the admisison 
of Austria, said: 


Germany asked the Peace Conference for admission 
into the League of Nations. At that moment the 
Peace Conference did not see its way to grant this 
wish. Allow me to tell you in all frankness and in all 
sincerity, that we understood this attitude, but that 
we in Switzerland did not share it.’ 


The French point of view at this time was expressed by the 
impassioned René Viviani as follows: 


. . . In the eyes of France, the League of Nations 
was a universal body. May I say that this is not the 
first time that a statement of this nature has been 
made by a Frenchman. But let us be precise, for we 
must have no ambiguity here. 

What is the position of the League of Nations with 
regard to Germany? If I may venture to use a term 
employed in the law courts, we are the defendants; 
it is for Germany to act the plaintiff. It is not for 
us to appeal to her; it is for her to make herself 
worthy to be received.° 


8Records of the First Assembly, Plenary Session, p. 572. 
*Jbid., p. 573. 
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It is probably true that after 1920 Germany could have 
polled the necessary vote in the Assembly for membership in 
the League, but for a permanent seat in the Council the 
affirmative vote of France was necessary. This she knew she 
could not obtain, and since she would not enter the League 
except on the condition of being granted a permanent seat 
in the Council, she became increasingly indifferent apparently 
toward membership in the League. For four years after 1919, 
she indicated no disposition to apply for membership in the 
League. Of course, the questions that were most vital to 
Germany from 1919 to 1924 were not within the jurisdiction 
of the League.’® 

This fact plus Germany’s rather rapid economic recovery 
and rapprochement with Russia, combined with the significant 
fact that Russia, United States, Germany, Argentina, Turkey, 
and Mexico—some 400,000,000 of people—were not in the 
League, made Great Britain and France the more solicitous 
about Germany’s admission to the League. Again, there is a 
growing feeling throughout Europe that if European or west- 
ern civilization is to survive and if Europe is to maintain her 
leadership in the western world, she must work in concert. 
In the minds of many European statesmen, it is international 
coéperation or death." “We no longer see the United States 
of Europe as a Utopia,” says H. G. Wells, “but as a stern 
necessity that must override our proudest patriotisms and our 
dearest hatreds.”'* The Great War has caused peoples like 
the Chinese and Indians to be much less inclined to accept 
western civilization which, they believe, will ultimately destroy 
itself. The prestige of the great colonizing powers of Europe 
has been considerably compromised by their conduct in recent 
years, and it remains to be seen in the minds of their colonials 
whether they are entitled to the leadership** of the world. “In 


10These matters were in the hands of Committees of Experts provided 
by Article 234 of the Treaty of Versailles. 

11Caillaux, Joseph, “Europe Must Unite—or Die,” World’s Work, No- 
vember, 1926, pp. 34-39; see “France and Germany” by “Augur,” 
Fortnightly Review, August, 1926, pp. 177-84. 

12Furopa Year Book (1926), p. 4. 

18By leadership is not meant domination on material grounds, but 
that finer and higher quality of moral or spiritual ascendency. 
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short,” says Ramsay Muir, “there has never been a moment 
when the behavior of Europe as a whole and of its member 
states was of more vital moment both to themselves and to 
humanity.”** It is very encouraging that Europe has become 
exceedingly critical of its ideals and its technique. 

Again, back of all these more or less obvious forces and 
conditions, is the social and political evolution that is actually 
reconstructing European life and institutions. New classes 
are coming to power. Both an economic and political democ- 
racy is developing that is forcing compromises. Socialism has 
been either the party of the government or the party of the 
opposition in Great Britain, France, and Germany for the 
most part since 1920 and has been strong enough in other 
countries to force a consideration of its foreign policy. 

It was the foreign policy of socialism that was really 
responsible for the turn of events that brought Germany into 
the League. It was when McDonald and Heriot were premiers 
of Great Britain and France, both having assumed the port- 
folios of foreign affairs, that Germany was invited to join 
the League. It was on September 4, 1924, during the session 
of the Fifth Assembly of the League that Ramsay McDonald 
referred to “the menacing vacant chair in our midst.” The 
following day M. Heriot expressed a similar sentiment. It 
also developed that McDonald had been corresponding with 
the German Chancellor with the view of discovering the atti- 
tude of the German Cabinet toward the League. During this 
session of the Assembly considerable communication took 
place between members of the Assembly and officials of the 
German government. On September 15, Fridjof Nansen of 
the Norwegian delegation in the Assembly left for Germany 
for a conference with Chancellor Marx about Germany’s apply- 
ing for admission to the League." September 22, Herr 
Stressemann, Minister of Foreign Affairs, discussed this 
matter with Lord d’Abernon, the British Ambassador to 
Germany. 


14Furopa Year Book (1926), p. 5; see also Heathcote, Dudley, “The 
New Europe—Mussolini’s New Conception of State,” Fortnightly Review, 
July, 1926, pp. 18-28. 

15World Peace Foundation, IX, No. 1, p. 18. 
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a. The German Government Sends a Memorandum 
to the League 


As a result of these overtures, the German Cabinet with a 
full membership presided over by the President of the Reich, 
after a two-hour discussion, decided on September 23 to seek 
an early entrance into the League.’* Germany, however, 
desired to have an expression from the ten member states of 
the Council of the League on certain vital matters to her 
before making application for membership in the League and 
for this purpose on December 12 the German Cabinet 
addressed a memorandum to the Council of the League, raising 
for discussion the following points, in substance: 

1. Germany must know that she will be elected to a 
permanent seat in the Council on being admitted to the League. 

2. Since under Article 16 of the Covenant, coercive 
measures may be advised against any state breaking the peace 
of the world, and since Germany is disarmed and, therefore, 
might suffer excessively in case of armed conflict, she will have 
to reserve the right of neutrality. 

3. Germany feels, in view of her sincere intention to ob- 
serve her international obligations and her readiness so to 
declare, that conditions in the Rhineland and Ruhr compatible 
with the provisions of the treaty of peace should be speedily 
reéstablished. / 

4. Germany “expects that in due time she will be given an 
active share in the working of the mandates system of the 
League of Nations.” 

On March 14, 1925, the Council of the League replied 
favorably on all the points raised by the German memorandum 
except as to the obligations under Article 16 of the Covenant, 
pointing out in this connection that for Germany to remain 
neutral under the circumstances contemplated by this article 
“would undermine the basis of the League.’”** The Council 


16Sixth Year Book of the League of Nations, p. 143. 
‘tFor a full text of this communiqué, see the Sixth Year Book of the 
League, pp. 145-51. 

18The Council after further correspondence with the German Cabinet 
agreed upon an interpretaion of Article 16 of the Covenant and in- 
formed the German Cabinet that “In accordance with that interpretation, 
the obligations resulting from the said article on the members of the 
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closed its reply by expressing “to Germany its sincere wish to 
see her associated in its labors, and thus play, in the organiza- 
tion of peace, a part corresponding to her position in the 
world.” 

While these negotiations were in process, Germany had on 
February 9, 1925, initiated the correspondence that, following 
the London Conference, had led to the Locarno agreements. 
France, after the passing of many notes between Quai d’Orsay 
and White Hall, finally decided she would not sign the Locarno 
Agreements unless Germany would enter the League, and Herr 
Stressemann was so notified on June 16, 1925. 

July 20, 1925, the German government replied that it would 
raise no objection to considering the two propositions as one. 
In pursuance of this agreement, the Locarno treaties were 
signed in London December 1, 1925, on the understanding that 
they would not become operative until Germany entered the 
League. 

At this stage of the game it would appear that Germany’s 
entrance into the League would take place without the least 
friction. The German government placed this interpretation 
on the situation, and accordingly on February 8, 1926, Herr 
Stressemann wrote Sir Eric Drummond, Secretary-General 
of the League, asking him in the name of the German govern- 
ment to propose Germany’s admission to the League and to 
place the proposal on the agenda of the Assembly as soon as 
possible.’® 


League must be undestood to mean that each state member of the League 
is bound to coéperate loyally and effectively in support of the Covenant 
and in resistance to any act of aggression to an extent which is com- 
patible with its military situation and takes its geographical position 
into account.” 

19The full letter is as follows: 


BERLIN, February 8, 1926. 
SIR: 

With reference to the German memorandum of September, 
1924, to the Governments represented on the Council, and to 
the German note addressed to you on December 12, 1924, and 
the reply thereto of the Council of the League dated March 14, 
1925, as well as to the note of the other parties of the Locarno 
treaties of December 1, 1925, of which a copy is attached, I 
have the honor, in accordance with Article 1 of the Covenant 
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b. Extra Session of the Assembly Called for March 8, 1926, 
to Admit Germany 


What was the situation under which the Assembly met? 
(a) The representatives of the ten states having seats in the 
Council had agreed to recommend unanimously to the Assem- 
bly Germany’s election not only to membership in the League 
but also to a permanent seat in the Council; (b) they had 
agreed to Germany’s active participation in the work of the 
League; (c) since the Council is representative of the entire 
membership of the Assembly, presumably Germany would 
secure as favorable consideration by the Assembly as it had 
secured by the Council; (d) Germany had in good faith applied 
for membership in the League, and, therefore, expected to be 
treated in accordance with the way things appeared on their 
face. 

When the Council and Assembly met, what happened ??° 
It developed that the foreign offices of Europe had been playing 
their old game of secret diplomacy, trading with each other.” 
In brief, Spain, Brazil, and Poland, who had agreed to vote 
for Germany’s admission and a permanent seat, now said that 
they would still do this if they were given permanent seats in 
the Council at the same time. There was nothing new in the 
demands of Spain, and Brazil, though it was new for them to 
make the granting of these demands a condition for the fulfil- 
ment of their promises that had unconditionally been made 
just a few weeks previously, but the world was surprised when 
Poland demanded a permanent seat in the Council. 

Poland based her claim on (a) her population, (b) her 
strategic location between Germany and Russia, (c) the vol- 
ume of her business with the League over minorities—Danzig 





of the League of Nations, to propose herewith in the name of 
the German Government the admission of Germany to the 
League of Nations. I beg you to put this proposal on the 
agenda of the Assembly as soon as possible. 
I have the honor, 
(Signed) STRESSEMANN. 


20See Rappard, William E., “Germany at Geneva,” Foreign Affairs, 
July, 1926, pp. 535-46. This article shows in a very illuminating way 
the details of this game. 
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and Upper Silesia, (d) her interests in the Locarno Agree- 
ments. Of course, Poland’s claim was indefensible because 
many other nations could have constructed just as strong cases, 
and it was obvious that her claim was in fact a scheme for 
France to secure a permanent ally in the Council. Sweden, 
a member of the Council, was unalterably opposed to increas- 
ing its membership beyond the election of Germany to a 
permanent seat. The German delegates, Luther and Stresse- 
mann, were instructed to withdraw Germany’s application if 
other powers were admitted. 

There were several attempts at compromise. It was pro- 
posed to create a temporary seat for Poland. It was suggested 
that Czechoslovakia should resign her seat to make way for 
Poland. Sweden actually offered to give up her seat, but the 
German delegation refused to accept membership on this con- 
dition. It was also proposed that the matter of permanent 
seats for Spain and Brazil be deferred until fall and that 
Germany agree not to oppose their entry. The German 
delegates refused to agree to this bargain. 

On March 17, the Assembly met, after doing nothing for 
several days while representatives of the powers were trying 
to trade with each other, merely to be informed that the admis- 
sion of Germany would have to be deferred until September. 
After several speeches were made, deploring the failure to 
admit Germany, Mr. Briand said: “Let us take this lesson to 
heart; but, undiscouraged, let us apply ourselves to the work 
of reform and renovation,”** and concluded by proposing a 
resolution deferring Germany’s admisison until September. 
The resolution was carried and the Assembly adjourned. 

Professor Gilbert Murray explained the failure to admit 
Germany last March as follows: 


Things have not gone wrong because of the League, 
but because of the absence of the League. Through- 
out the critical period the League machinery was 


21“There is no doubt that a strong feeling of indignation is growing up 
among the delegates to the Assembly, who have now been here nearly 
a week and have had practically nothing to do. Not only have they 
wasted their time but they resent the fact that a matter in which the 
Assembly is closely concerned should be settled above their heads.” 
—The Times, March 12, 1926. 
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never used. There were no public meetings of the 
Council; no meetings of the Assembly. The League 
ceased to function while particular groups of powers 
met and struggled and bargained in secret.** 





Lord Oxford in the House of Lords on March 24 rather 
severely arraigned His Majesty’s government for its action 
at Geneva, and concluded by saying: 






















Will they secure as far as they can that in the 
future the machinery of discussion in the Council 
and in the Assembly shall be regarded in all the 
stages, not only as the normal procedure preliminary 
to any decision, but as only to be superseded and set 
aside by the authority of the League itself? I want 
to get rid, and I believe we all want to get rid, of the 
kind of thing which went on at Geneva—the closed 
doors, the bargainings, the intimate gives and takes 
between elect bodies—and to have the whole thing 
done, as the League of Nations evidently contem- 
plated it should be done, in the light of day, with 
the Assembly and the Council, both of them repre- 
sentative bodies, in complete control of the whole 
thing.”* 






c. Proposal to Reconstruct the Council 

















It was clear after the debacle of March that the only way 
Germany could enter the League and secure a permanent seat 
in the Council was for Spain, Brazil, and Poland to withdraw 
their demands or to reconstruct the Council to satisfy these 
demands. These three powers gave no indications of a change 
of attitude, so a commission, consisting of representatives of 
the ten member states of the Council, and of Germany, Switzer- 
land, Poland, China, and Argentina, was appointed to propose 
a scheme of reconstructing the Council. This commission 
met at Geneva May 10 to 17 under the presidency of M. Motta, 
the Swiss delegate, and decided that the permanent member- 
ship of the Council should not be changed except for an 
additional seat for Germany.** 







22Manchester Guardian, March 18, p. 1926. 
23The Liberal Magazine, Vol. XXXIV, p. 242. 
24The Times, May 18, 1926. 
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This decision seemed to narrow the problem to a recon- 
struction of the non-permanent seats in the Council. For 
this purpose Lord Cecil’s plan was favorably considered by 
all except the South American delegates. His plan provided 
that “the number of temporary members should be increased 
from six to nine, and that they should be elected for a period 
of three years. At the end of that period they should be non- 
eligible for three years; but certain exceptions may be made, 
if the Assembly so decides, by a two-thirds majority.”* 

The purpose of the provision that certain powers might be 
declared reéligible by a two-thirds vote of the Assembly was to 
make it possible for Spain and Brazil to remain in the Council 
almost indefinitely, since presumably they could always secure 
the votes of the Latin-American delegates. By this means 
Spain and Brazil would in fact become permanent members of 
the Council, but would hold non-permanent seats. This solu- 
tion had the merit of preserving the status quo as to the 
number of permanent seats in the Council and of satisfying 
the pride of the powers demanding permanent membership 
in the Council. 

The commission on the composition of the Council resumed 
its sittings August 30, and on September 3 unanimously 
adopted the following report :*° 


ARTICLE I 


The Assembly shall each year, in the course of its ordinary session, 
elect three non-permanent Members of the Council. They shall be elected 
for a term commencing immediately on their election and ending on the 
day of the elections held three years later by the Assembly. 

Should a non-permanent Member cease to belong to the Council before 
its term of office expires, its seat shall be filled by a by-elecetion held 
separately at the session following the occurrence of the vacancy. The 
term of office of the Member so elected shall end at the date at which 
the term of the Member whose place it takes would have expired. 


ARTICLE II 


A retiring Member may not be reélected during the period between 
the expiration of its term of office and the third election in ordinary 
session held thereafter unless the Assembly, either on the expiration of 


25The Liberal Magazine, Vol. XXXIV, p. 309. 
26] bid., Vol. XXXIV, pp. 586-87. 
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the Member’s term of office or in the course of the said period of three 
years, shall, by a majority of two-thirds of the votes cast, previously 
have decided that such Member is reéligible. 

The Assembly shall pronounce separately, by secret ballot, upon each 
request for reéligibility. The number of votes cast shall be determined 
by the total number of voting tickets deposited, deducting blank or 
spoilt votes. 

The Assembly may not decide upon the reéligibility of a Member 
except upon a request in writing made by the Member itself. The 
request must be handed to the President of the Assembly not later than 
the day before the date fixed for the election; it shall be submitted to 
the Assembly, which shall pronounce upon it without referring it to a : 
committee and without debate. be 

The number of Members reélected in consequence of having been 
previously declared reéligible shall be restricted so as to prevent the mM 
Council from containing at the same time more than three Members thus Ke 
elected. If the result of the ballot infringes this restriction to three é 
Members those of the Members affected which have received the smallest 
number of votes shall not be considered to have been elected. 


ARTICLE III 





Notwithstanding the above provisions, the Assembly may at any time 
by a two-thirds majority decide to proceed, in application of Article 4 
of the Covenant, to a new election of all the non-permanent Members 
of the Council. In this case the Assembly shall determine the rules 
applicable to the new election. 


ARTICLE IV 


Temporary Provisions 











SECTION 1. In 1926, the nine non-permanent Members of the Council 
shall be elected by the Assembly, three for a term of three years, three 
for a term of two years, and three for a term of one year. The pro- 
cedure of the election shall be determined by the General Committee of 
the Assembly. 

Sec. 2. Of the nine Members thus elected in 1926, a maximum of 
three may be immediately declared reéligible by a decision of the 
Assembly taken by a special vote by secret ballot, a separate ballot 
being held for each Member, and adopted by a majority of two-thirds of 
the number of votes cast. Immediately after the announcement of the 
results of the election, the Assembly shall decide upon the requests for 
reéligibility which have been presented. Should the Assembly have 
before it more than three requests for reéligibility, the three candidates 
having received the largest number of votes, in excess of two-thirds of 
the votes cast, shall alone be declared reéligible. 
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Sec. 3. The according in advance in 1926 to one, two, or three Mem- 
bers elected at that date of the quality of reéligibility shall not affect 
the Assembly’s right to exercise the power given by Article 2 in the 
years 1927 and 1928 in favor of other non-permanent Members retiring 
from the Council in those years. It is, however, understood that, if 
three Members already possess the quality of reéligibility, the Assembly 
will only exercise this power in very exceptional cases. 

The report of the commission was adopted by the Council 
of the League and, on September 14, the committee of the 
Assembly on constitutional and legal institutions unanimously 
recommended this report to the Assembly, which unanimously 
adopted it September 15. This scheme of reconstruction of 
the Council did not meet the approval of Spain and Brazil, 
who had already absented themselves from the Council, and 
announced their withdrawal from the League, thus making 
it possible for the Council unanimously to recommend to the 
Assembly Germany’s admission to the League and her election 
to a permanent seat in the Council.” 


Germany’s Admission to the League 


On September 8, the general committee of the Assembly 
made the following report: 


1. That Germany be admitted to the League. 

2. That (a) she be elected to a permanent seat 
in the Council and (b) the non-permanent seats of the 
Council be increased from six to nine. 


The Assembly unanimously adopted the report of its com- 
mittee, however, the delegates of the Netherlands, Norway, 
and Sweden expressed “misgivings in principle to the creation 
of three more non-permanent seats in the Council.”** Thus 
in the presence of an international audience at Geneva and the 
publicity of the world Germany was admitted te the League 


27*With the approval of the majority of the Assembly, the Council 
may name additional members of the League whose representatives shall 
always be Members of the Council; the Council with like approval may 
increase the number of members of the League to be selected by the 
Assembly for representation on the Council.”—The Covenant of the 
League, Art. IV, Sec. 2. 

28The Liberal Magazine, Vol. XXXIV, p. 582. 
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in a little less than eight years after the signing of the 
Armistice. A telegram announcing Germany’s admission was 
immediately dispatched by Sir Eric Drummond, Secretary- 
General of the League, to the German government, and the 
German delegation under the leadership of Herr Stressemann 
left for Geneva that evening, arriving the next night. 

On September 10 at a dramatic and historic session of 
the Assembly, the German delegates took their seats amid the 
applause and satisfaction of a relieved world. The President 
of the Assembly, M. Nintchitch, of Czechoslovakia, in welcom- 
ing the German delegates, closed with the following significant 
remark: 






















In extending a cordial invitation to the dis- 
tinguished representatives of Germany to take part 
in our work, I welcome their presence as a new 
pledge for the success of international collaboration 
in the cause of peace.** 


In response Herr Stressemann, after expressing Germany’s 
appreciation of the unanimous consent of the League to her 
admission and the hope that Brazil and Spain would remain 
in the League to help achieve its universality, concluded by 
saying: 


It is our fervent hope that the tasks of the League 
may be fulfilled on the basis of the noble conceptions 
of peace, freedom, and unity. So shall we draw 
nearer the ideals to which we aspire, and it is the 
firm resolve of Germany to assist wholeheartedly in 
that task.*® 









M. Briand, Minister of Foreign Affairs for France, followed 
Herr Stressemann in a most impressive and happy strain. 
After expressing his gratitude to the general committee of 
the Assembly for permitting him to participate in welcoming 
the German delegation to Geneva, he expatiated on the 
significance of the occasion, saying: 







Henceforth our road is to be one of peace and 
progress. We shall win real greatness for our coun- 
tries if we induce them to lay aside their pride, if 


297 bid., p. 582. 
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we persuade them to sacrifice certain of their own 
desires in the service of world-peace. This sacrifice 
will not diminish, it will increase their prestige.*° 







II. THE PROBABLE SIGNIFICANCE OF GERMANY’S 
ADMISSION TO THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 






Germany is the strongest nation in Europe except Russia, 
which, of course, potentially is the America of Europe. 

Germany, with a population of more than sixty million, 
possessing almost a technical training for all phases of modern 
life, with an international reputation for efficiency, can be as 
powerful in furthering the ends of peace as she was formerly 
in waging war. Herr Stressemann in his speech at Geneva 
gave every indication that the Germany of the present is 
genuinely interested in international codperation. The 
coéperation “of the peoples in the League of Nations,” said 
Stressemann, “must and will lead to just solutions for the 
moral questions which arise in the conscience of the peoples. 
The most durable foundation of peace is a policy inspired by 
mutual understanding and mutual respect between nation and 
nation.’’** 

The League without Germany was facing the same situation 
that the American forefathers had to confront when it 
appeared that New York State might not ratify the Con- 
stitution of 1787. New York finally ratified with only one vote 
to spare after the Federalist Papers had been written and after 
the pressure of the leading constitutionalists had been brought 
to bear upon her, but then too late to participate in Wash- 
ington’s first election. It is not improbable that Germany’s 
refusal to codperate with the League would have wrecked it. 
Her admission certainly means that the League has passed 
a crisis in its development and that its universality can now 
be regarded as within the realm of possibility, if not proba- 
bility. In other words, the psychology of Germany’s admission 
will be very encouraging to the friends of the League and 
equally discouraging to its critics who have been hoping for 

































8°] bid., p. 584. 
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its demise and who have even announced its death on more 
than one occasion. 

It means that the League is now in position for the first 
time in its history to handle the central problem of Europe: 
Franco-German relations. France and Germany must work 
together through the League in the presence of the repre- 
sentatives of fifty-five nations and in the limelight of the 
publicity agencies of the world. The League is now the round 
table of almost the organized world for the handling of the 
economic, social, scientific, and political problems that are 
within the field of world government. “It means,” said Briand, 
“Peace for Germany and for France; that means that we have 
done with the long series of terrible and sanguinary conflicts 
which have stained the pages of history. We have done with 
the black veils of mourning for sufferings that can never be 
appeased, done with war, done with brutal and sanguinary 
methods of settling our disputes. True, differences between us 
still exist, but henceforth it will be for the judge to declare 
the law. Just as individual citizens take their difficulties to 
be settled by a magistrate, so shall we bring ours to be settled 
by pacific procedure. Away with rifles, machine guns, cannon! 
Clear the way for conciliation, arbitration, peace! 

“Arbitration! That word is now at the height of its pres- 
tige and its power. Arbitration treaties are increasing; nation 
after nation is promising to abjure war and accept inter- 
mediaries. Peace is making its way through all these under- 
takings, the spirit of the League is at the root of them; and 
for that reason all nations should devote themselves heart and 
soul to the League’s defense. It should be sheltered from all 
attacks and placed above all considerations. 

“With the League goes peace! Without it, the menace of 
war and blood from which the peoples have suffered too long! 
This day should be commemorated with a white stone, the 
words of collaboration which Germany and France have just 
exchanged in a like spirit of sincerity should be marked with 
a white stone—and I for one will never change the colour of 
that stone.” 





82Jbid., pp. 584-85 
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The admission of Germany caused the reconstruction of the 
Council. The Council now consists of the following permanent 
members: British Empire, France, Italy, Japan, and Ger- 
many; and the following non-permanent members: Poland, 
Chile, and Rumania, holding three-year seats; Colombia, 
Netherlands, and China, holding two-year seats; and Salva- 
dor, Belgium, and Czechoslovakia, holding one-year seats. 
The reconstruction of the Council indicates a spirit of fairness 
to the little nations, nine of them having their own repre- 
sentatives in the Council who also represent the other small 
nations that are members of the League. The Council is the 
steering committee of the League, speaking in the language 
of American committee systems. This means that it prepares 
the program of the Assembly and usually presents matters 
in such a way as practically to force the Assembly to accept 
its conclusions. It has all the information on the problems of 
the League, and by virtue of its small membership, frequently 
assembles to digest this material. The Assembly by virtue 
of its large membership and short sessions will likely be forced 
to be an approving or rejecting body of what the Council pro- 
poses. The history of the relations of such bodies indicates 
that the larger generally approves the recommendations of the 
smaller. In view of these facts and the further fact that the 
Council may consider and act upon any matter affecting the 
peace of the world according to the Covenant of the League, 
it is highly desirable that the smaller nations whose interests 
are generally more international than national be largely 
represented in the Council. It means also a larger group of 
experts—not too large—for collaboration. The Council is the 
cabinet of the League. It must direct matters since the 
Assembly regularly meets only once a year. 

Again, the reconstruction of the Council provides for the 
rotation of the non-permanent seats, since the holders of these 
seats are elected for three-year terms and are ineligible for 
reélection for three years unless the Assembly by a two-thirds 
vote removes this inability. This scheme of rotation will make 
for better feeling among the smaller nations, and should 
improve the esprit d’corps of the League. 

Germany’s entrance into the League brought the Locarno 
Agreements into operation. The nine documents initialed at 
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Locarno, Switzerland, October 16, 1925, signed at London 
December 1, and put into effect by Germany’s admission Sep- 
tember 8, 1926, eliminate the Rhineland as a danger zone for 
the first time since the division of Europe between the sons of 
Louis the Pious. They bind Germany on the one hand and 
Belgium, France, Poland and Czechoslovakia on the other to 
settle all their future disputes by arbitration or adjudication. 
Great Britain and Italy guarantee the security of France. 
These treaties are made in harmony with Article 12 of the 
Covenant of the League, which reads as follows: 


The members of the League agree that, if there 
should arise between them any dispute likely to lead 
to a rupture, they will submit the matter either to 
arbitration or judicial settlement or to inquiry by the 
Council. 


Locarno means the spontaneous acceptance and mutual guar- 
antee by all concerned of the present frontiers in Western 
Europe, and the permanent demilitarization of the Rhine zone. 

Disarmament for Europe is now a practical problem by 
virtue of Locarno and Germany’s membership in the League. 
Germany was disarmed by the Treaty of Versailles. The 
pledge she has taken under Article 16 of the Covenant of the 
League and in the Locarno Agreements will go very far 
toward convincing France of the uselessness and foolishness 
of bankrupting herself by attempting to maintain a large 
army. In fact, France is already disarming. Germany is 
also beginning to see that her disarmament is not only an 
advantage in her economic recovery but a real asset in obtain- 
ing the confidence of the world for her leadership. She now 
has an opportunity to be first in peace as she was once first in 
war. Herr Stressemann said at Geneva that he hoped by 
tactful work disarmament could be made general.** 

The League has been seriously handicapped in the past by 
being the heir and executor of the treaties of 1919. It is now 
generally recognized that those treaties could not be adminis- 
tered in a spirit of justice. Their very terms would prevent 
this. Again, the League by this work has not only subjected 


88The Times, Sept. 14, 1926, p. 12. 
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itself to criticism and loss of prestige, but has been prevented 
from developing its true functions under the Covenant. Ger- 
many intends to shift the center of gravity from the treaties 
to the Covenant. The League must see that the common wel- 
fare is the best of individual benefit. Its members must learn 
to sacrifice the prospect of gains made at the expense of others. 
“The fact that you and I can communicate easily in this 
Assembly,” said M. Briand to Herr Stressemann, “does not 
mean that all our difficulties disappear. But if we each repre- 
sent the true feelings of our countries and face our difficulties 
with the determination to settle them peacefully, there need 
be no strife. If you are here simply as a German and I am 
here simply as a Frenchman, agreement will not be easy, but if, 
without departing from the standpoint of our respective coun- 
tries, we can regard ourselves as fellow-workers in the cause 
of the League, then everything can be settled. . . . I swear, 
gentlemen, that I shall do my best not to come here in that 
spirit, and I count on the intelligence and pacific temper of the 
German delegate to make the same effort. Let us beware of 
interviews and speeches. They drive us one against the other. 
In that way lies disaster. Ours must be the road of peace and 
progress. Let our countries sacrifice their amour propre for 
the sake of the peace of the world.”’** 

It is also clear that Germany expects to participate actively 
in League affairs. She indicated this in the memorandum 
submitted to the Council before she applied for admission, and 
secured a favorable reply. In other words, the Council com- 
mitted itself to this policy. What does this mean? What 
about the famous lunch at Thoiry where M. Briand and Herr 
Stressemann evidently discussed the problem of readjusting 
the relations of their countries? Germany is profoundly 
interested in the problem of minorities—one of the major 
problems before the League and one over which the League 
has only indirect jurisdiction, except through the minority 
treaties, which by no means cover the situation, because these 
minorities are actually incorporated in the body politic of 
their respective states. There are some fifty millions of people 
in this situation, many of whom are Germans. It is difficult 


84] bid., p. 12. 
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for them to secure a hearing before the League because the 
matter is primarily one of domestic politics rather than one 
of international relations. This problem is too material to 
Germany for it to be successfully handled without her 
coéperation. 

Germany is also interested in the workings of the mandatory 
system because several of the mandates represent her former 
colonial possessions. There has been from the beginning an 
apprehension on the part of statesmen and students of 
world politics that the mandatory system was a mere camou- 
flage for the old game of imperialism. Especially might this 
be the case with the second- and third-class mandates, in which 
classes the former German possessions were placed. Germany 
should certainly be represented in the mandate commission in 
all fairness either to her or to her former possessions. There 
is some indication that Germany desires to become a manda- 
tory state; however, public opinion in Germany is divided on 
this matter. The proper administration of a mandate is a 
gratuitous service to humanity. History does not indicate 
that nations have quarreled with each other over the oppor- 
tunity to render this type of service. The question is: Can 
this ideal actually be embodied in the administration of the 
mandatory system? Or better still, will it be? Germany has 
an opportunity to be an effective agent in the administration 
of this new type of government for dependent peoples. 

There are many important and serious problems that can 
by virtue of Germany’s membership in the League be handled 
much more successfully. Among these might be mentioned 
the annexation of Austria to the German Reich, the govern- 
ment of Danzig and the Saar, transit and labor problems, 
tariffs, intellectual and scientific coéperation, the withdrawal 
of the military commission from Berlin, the evacuation of the 
Rhineland by British, French, and Belgian troops, and the 
codification of international law, to which Herr Stressemann 
made particular reference in his address to the Assembly. 

Germany’s influence should be a strong factor in increasing 
the membership of the League. Germany is more influential 
over Russia than other western powers; in fact, it is generally 
held that Germany and Russia are inseparable. In this con- 
nection it might be recalled that Russia made an effort to join 
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the Teutonic forces during the Great War. Germany was the 
first great power to reéstablish commercial and diplomatic 
relations with Russia after the war. Germany is also closely 
connected with the commercial developments of Turkey, Spain, 
Brazil, and Argentina. Turkey is her former ally. Argentina 
withdrew her official connection with the League in 1920 
because the League refused to consider a motion looking 
toward Germany’s admission. Spain was pro-German during 
the war. There are large groups of German settlers in Brazil. 

Will the admission of Germany to the League modify the 
attitude of the United States toward the League? There are 
some reasons for such a conjecture. In the first place, scoffers at 
the League have been just a little discommoded by Germany’s 
admission, speaking mildly and sympathetically, because so 
many of their prognostications have not materialized. In the 
second place, the friends of the League may be stimulated to 
continue their propaganda still more vigorously. In the third 
place, since the German-Americans are almost unanimously 
Republicans, they may come to the support of the pro-League 
element in the Republican Party and help change its foreign 
policy. We know, of course, that the Irish Democrats have 
kept the Democratic Party anti-British. Why may not the 
German element count for as much in the Republican Party? 
Finally, since the League issue in the United States has become 
non-partisan, there will be an increasing tendency to value 
the League on the basis of its merits. This is the basis on 
which our attitude should be determined. 

After all, is Geneva a fool’s paradise or is it the melting 
pot of the world’s differences? It is true that Geneva is a 
rendezvous for politicians, students, and world leaders from 
all corners of the earth. Here at lunches and dinners, in clubs, 
at institutes, and in League activities, friendships and contacts 
are made, and ideas are exchanged. Here one can hear an 
expert discuss the chief problems of civilization. Seventeen 
foreign ministers attended the meeting of the last Assembly. 
These ministers made contacts that they could not have made 
otherwise without attracting the attention of the world. They 
also discussed matters in a personal way that the practice 
of foreign offices does not permit. We have to recognize that 
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government is a matter of men, constitutions and judicial re- 
view to the contrary notwithstanding. If these men know one 
another’s attitude on the question under consideration, they 
can certainly work together much more successfully. No one 
can visit Geneva without being impressed with the seriousness 
of these leaders and the honesty and ability of League officials. 

Personally, I believe at Geneva is being performed the most 
challenging experiment in international government known to 
history. Europeans think the League is the formula for inter- 
national codperation that they have been needing for a hundred 
years. Who can say that it isn’t? Why not honestly try it? 
Is it not clear that the outstanding need in political organiza- 
tion today is some satisfactory and successful method of 
administering international affairs? Is it not a law of con- 
structive criticism that those who would eliminate must 
propose a substitute? 








SIMON BOL{VAR’S PROJECT FOR A LEAGUE 
OF NATIONS 


GRAHAM H. STUART 
Stanford University 


Simén Bolivar has upon many occasions been aptly compared 
to George Washington. El Libertador, like the Father of 
his Country, sacrificed the comfort, security, and peaceful life 
of a well-born gentleman in easy circumstances, for the hard- 
ships, the physical and mental sufferings bound up with the 
desperate cause which he espoused. Like Washington, he 
excelled not only in the strategy of the campaign and leader- 
ship on the battlefield, but also in the more difficult problems 
of reconstruction, a period which furnishes an even greater 
test of statesmanship than the storm and stress preceding. 
But in one respect Bolivar may perhaps be even more appro- 
priately compared to that other great war-President of the 
United States, Woodrow Wilson. For Bolivar saw the impera- 
tive necessity of world peace, and like Wilson he realized that 
only by friendly international codperation and mutual action 
of the powers could it be effectively achieved. 

It is now just 100 years since Bolivar called an inter- 
national conference at Panama to embody in legal conventions 
the ideals of a New World order which had long possessed his 
ardent soul. To commemorate the centennial of his first inter- 
national congress of the New World, the Government of Pan- 
ama has recently invited representatives of the States of the 
Western Hemisphere to join with her in a Pan-American 
Congress devoted primarily to furthering the ideals fostered 
100 years ago by the great Libertador. One of the most inter- 
esting items on the agenda of the Panama Congress of 1926 
is the consideration of Bolivar’s project of a league of nations 
for the States of the New World. 

The first indication that we have of Bolivar’s conception of 
a league of nations occurs in 1813 after his brilliant campaign 
in western Venezuela. It may be found in a report by his 
secretary of foreign relations addresesd to him regarding a 
union between New Granada and Venezuela. Larrazabal, one 
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of the well-known biographers of Bolivar, regards the views 
expressed as those of Bolivar. The following paragraphs 
outline the Liberator’s ideas: 


Why should not a close union exist between New 
Granada and Venezuela? Indeed, why should not 
the whole of South America unite under a single 
central government? The lessons of experience 
should not be lost for us. The spectacle presented to 
us of Europe drenched in blood in its effort to estab- 
lish a balance which is being constantly disturbed 
should correct our policy and save it from those 
bloody dangers. . . . Victorious in the eyes of all 
America, the admiration and hope of all your fellow 
citizens, your Excellency is most fitted to unite the 
wishes of the southern regions, to undertake imme- 
diately the formation of the great American nation, 
and to preserve it from the evils which the European 
system has brought upon the nations of the Old 
World. 

Besides that continental balance of power which 
Europe seeks where, apparently, it is least likely to be 
found, that is through war and upheavals, there is 
another balance, a balance which concerns us, the 
balance of the world. .. . 

It is necessary that our country be sufficiently 
strong to resist successfully the aggressions which 
the ambitions of Europe may plan, and this colossal 
power which must oppose another colossal power 
cannot be formed except by the union of all South 
America into one national body, so that a single gov- 
ernment may use its great resources to the single 
purpose of resisting external aggression, while the 
mutual coéperation among the individual members of 
the league will elevate us to the pinnacle of power 
and prosperity.’ 


This ringing plea in behalf of united action for world peace 
possesses a remarkable similarity to Woodrow Wilson’s famous 
address of January 22, 1917, to the Senate, when he declared 
that “No covenant of codperative peace that does not include 
the people of the New World can suffice to keep the future 
safe against war. . . . It will be absolutely necessary that a 





iLarrazabal, Vida de Simén Bolivar (Madrid, 1918), Vol. I, pp. 
250-51. 
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force be created as a guarantor of the permanency of the 
settlement so much greater than the force of any nation now 
engaged, or any alliance hitherto formed or projected, that 
no nation, no probable combination of nations could face or 
withstand it.” 

Two years later while an exile in Jamaica Bolivar penned 
his famous prophetic letter, which while again expressing the 
advantages of unification, conceded its impracticability. ‘The 
consolidation of the New World into a single state with a 
single bond uniting all its parts is a great conception. 
Inasmuch as the various parts have the same language, cus- 
toms, and religion, they should be united into a single state, 
however this is impossible because the difference of climate, 
the varied conditions, the opposing interests and dissimilar 
characteristic divide America.” However that even then he 
did not entirely despair of some sort of confederation is shown 
by his concluding words: 


How beautiful it would be if the Isthmus of Panama 
should come to be to us what the Isthmus of Corinth 
was to the Greeks! May God grant that some day we 
may have the good fortune of holding there an august 
congress of the representatives of the republics, king- 
doms, and empires to deliberate upon the high inter- 
ests of peace and war, not only as among themselves 
but between them and the rest of the world. This 
kind of codéperation may be established in some happy 
period of our regeneration ; that other hope, like that 
of Abbé de Saint-Pierre, who conceived the praise- 
worthy idea of calling a European congress to decide 
the fortunes and interests of those nations, is without 
the bounds of fulfillment.’ 


The reference to the plan of the Abbé de Saint-Pierre is of 
particular interest, because this scheme, which is merely an 
elaboration of the famous plan of Henry of Navarre, was 
perhaps the most famous proposal for an association of nations 
for the preservation of peace that had yet been devised. 
Although the plan contemplated a confederation which should 
not interfere with the internal government of the states, we 
may infer that Bolivar’s pessimism in regard to it was due 





2Memorias del Général O’Leary, Vol. I, p. 389. 
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to his belief that the jealousies and natural antipathies of the 
European states rendered such a close union impossible, nor 
would he have been likely to favor a federation where the 
powers in the individual states were vested so completely in 
the hands of autocratic sovereigns. Bolivar may have also 
felt that a league of nations might be within the range of 
possibility in the Western Hemisphere and still be a chimerical 
idea in Europe. 

At any rate, his conception of a confederation of American 
states persisted in spite of reverses, and in a letter to 
Pueyrred6n, Supreme Director of the Government of Buenos 
Aires, dated June 12, 1818, and written at a time when he had 
encountered setbacks on every side, the Liberator visioned a 
morrow when Venezuela, covered with laurels, “‘will invite you 
to a single association, so that our motto may be ‘Unity in 
South America.’” He then enlarged upon the idea, promising 
that as soon as independence was achieved and more intimate 
relations rendered possible “we shall hasten with the keenest 
interest to establish the American compact, which, forming all 
our republics into a single body politic, will present America 
to the world in an aspect of majesty and grandeur without 
parallel among the nations of antiquity. America thus united 
may be called the queen of nations and the mother of 
republics.’ 

By the year 1822 the situation of the newly established 
governments in the Americas was such that Bolivar felt that 
a practical step might be taken towards his ideal of confed- 
eration. Colombia at his instigation adopted certain pre- 
liminary articles to serve as the basis of a new federal system. 
In brief, they provided for a perpetual alliance and confed- 
eration of the American states in peace and war, each guar- 
anteeing to the other the integrity of its territory according 
to the rule of uti possidetis of 1810, with reciprocity as to 
trade and personal rights. Article IV declared “that in order 
to consummate this compact of perpetual alliance and confed- 
eration, a meeting be held in Panama of two plenipotentiaries 





8J. F. Blanco and R. Aspurta (editors), Documentos para la Historia 
de la vida publica del Libertador de Colombia, Peri y Bolivia, Vol. VI, 
p. 402 (Caracas, 1877). See also P. A. Zubieta, Congresos de Panama y 
Tacubaya, p. 17 (Bogota, 1912). 
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from each of the contracting parties, which might serve as a 
point of contact in times of common danger, be the faithful 
interpreter of their public treaties when difficulties occur, and 
judges, arbiters, and conciliators in their disputes and differ- 
ences.”* Thus at this early period we have the germ of the 
Council and Assembly of the League of Nations, and the 
famous guaranty of Article X. 

Plenipotentiaries were despatched to various Spanish- 
American states to negotiate treaties along these lines. In the 
instructions issued to Joaquin Mesguera, who was sent as 
plenipotentiary to Peru, Chile, and Argentina, Bolivar gave 
further evidence that he regarded a league of American 
nations as the best possible foundation for the peace and pros- 
perity of the newly established republics in the Western 
Hemisphere. “Nothing,” he repeated, “is of so much impor- 
tance at this moment as the formation of a league truly 
American. But this confederation must not stand merely 
upon the foundation of an offensive and defensive alliance; 
it must be closer than the one lately formed in Europe against 
the freedom of peoples. It is essential that our society should 
be a league of sister nations, divided for the present in the 
exercise of their sovereignty through the course of human 
events, but united, strong, and powerful to resist the 
aggressions of foreign powers. 

“It is indispensable that you should constantly urge the 
necessity of laying at once the foundations of an amphictyonic 
body or assembly of plenipotentiaries to promote the common 
interests of the American states, to settle the differences which 
may arise in the future between peoples who have the same 
habits and the same customs, and who through the lack of 
some such sacred institution may perhaps become involved in 
the deplorable wars which have rendered desolate other less 
fortunate regions.’® 

With these instructions of Bolivar to guide him, Mesguera 
took the first step forward towards the accomplishment of 
Bolivar’s long-cherished plan of an American league of nations. 
On July 6, 1822, two treaties were signed at Lima, the first 


‘British and Foreign State Papers, Vol. X, p. 743. 
SP. A. Zubieta, Congresos de Panama y Tacubaya, p. 19. 
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a perpetual union and defensive alliance based upon friendship 
and reciprocity, the second a special convention looking 
towards the establishment of a league of American states. 
This latter treaty deserves attention as the first convention 
for the establishment of a league of nations in the New World. 
Its essential features were approximately as follows: 

Both parties agreed to use their good offices to induce the 
other newly-established American republics to join in this 
treaty of union and confederation. 

With this attained, a general conference of American states 
was to assemble, composed of their respective plenipotentiaries, 
to lay the foundations for more intimate relations and to serve 
them as “counsel in great emergencies, as a point of union 
in cases of common danger, as a faithful interpreter of their 
public treaties should difficulties arise, and as a judicial 
reference and mediator in their disputes and differences.” 

The Isthmus of Panama was regarded as best adapted for 
this conference and the Republic of Colombia pledged itself 
to respect the inviolability of the plenipotentiaries who might 
assemble there. 

“This treaty of perpetual union, league, and confederation 
shall not in any wise interrupt the exercise of the national 
sovereignty of each of the contracting parties, as far as relates 
to their laws, and the form and establishment of their respec- 
tive governments, as well as to their relations with foreign 
powers.” 

The signatory powers further agreed not to negotiate any 
treaty with Spain or any other nation prejudicial to their 
independence, and also to support everywhere and on all 
occasions their reciprocal interest. 

In conclusion both Colombia and Peru agreed to support the 
treaty with their maritime forces and an equal contingent of 
armed troops.*® 

This treaty was ratified without reservations or changes by 
Peru on July 15, 1822, and by Colombia, July 12, 1823. A 
treaty embodying the principal provisions of the two treaties 
was signed with Chile October 21, 1822, but never ratified. 
Another of similar scope with Mexico was signed October 3, 


British and Foreign State Papers, Vol. XI, pp. 115-120. 
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1823, and ratified by Mexico on December 2, 1823. The last 
of these treaties was concluded between Central America and 
Colombia on March 15, 1825, and ratified by both powers the 
same year. Buenos Aires, which had been approached by the 
Colombian plenipotentiary directly after his agreement with 
Chile, refused to become a party to the proposed convention 
for approximately the same reasons that the United States 
advanced for its refusals to go into the League of Nations, 
namely that “from every aspect it was a dangerous policy.”” 
However, Rivadavia was willing to sign a treaty of 
friendship in which no mention was made of a congress of 
plenipotentiaries. 

The general favor with which his proposals were received 
encouraged Bolivar to issue a call for an American conference 
even before the battle of Ayacucho had driven the Royalist 
forces from their stronghold in Peru. In a circular letter 
dated December 7, 1824, the Liberator, then at the head of 
the Republic of Peru, extended an invitation to the American 
republics, formerly colonies of Spain, to be represented at an 
assembly of plenipotentiaries at Panama.* Some months later 
an invitation was extended to Brazil, and subsequently to 
Great Britain and the United States. The invitation to Great 
Britain seems to have been due to a conference between 
the Colombian minister to London and Secretary Canning. It 
was evident that Great Britain was exceedingly interested in 
the affair and to allay any doubts or suspicions and to prove 
the serious character of the meeting an invitation was des- 
patched to her.® It might well have been expected that the 
United States would receive an invitation, considering the fact 
that Henry Clay, that fervid and eloquent champion of South 
American independence, was then Secretary of State, and 
that the Monroe Doctrine had already indicated a policy on the 
part of the United States which was by no means antagonistic 
to the aims and purposes of Bolivar. In fact, Clay also had 


"F. Velarde y F. J. Escobar: El Congreso de Panama en 1826, pp. 32-35 
(Panama, 1922). 

SIbid, p. 34. See also International American Conference, Vol. IV, 
p. 159 (Washington, 1890). 

°F. Velarde y F. J. Escobar: El Congreso de Panama en 1226, pp. 51-57 
(Panama, 1922). 
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conceived the idea of an American league of nations and had 
urged in 1820 the establishment of a “human freedom league 
in America” comprising all the nations from Hudson’s Bay to 
Cape Horn.”® Nevertheless, in a letter written to General 
Santander a few months after the invitations had been sent out 
Bolivar gave no hint of an invitation to the United States, 
and it was upon the latter’s initiative that the United States 
was asked to send representatives. 

No exact agenda for the conference was prepared in advance 
of its assembling, but its scope as contemplated by Bolivar 
may be definitely inferred from the instructions which were 
to govern the Peruvian plenipotentiaries to the Congress. The 
first important item indicated that Bolivar still regarded the 
establishment of an American league of nations as the most 
essential basis of an enduring peace. “You will make every 
effort,” the instructions read, “to secure the great compact of 
union, league, and perpetual confederation against Spain, and 
against foreign rule of whatever character, to be renewed in 
the most solemn manner.” (Art. VI.) A more specific pledge 
of mutual protections was contemplated by Article XVI, which 
stated that “in view of the exhausted condition in which all 
the American states have been reduced by the recent struggles, 
there is danger that one of them, if invaded and left to defend 
itself alone, would find itself involved in a prolonged and 
ruinous contest which would end in its destruction, therefore 
you will endeavor to negotiate a treaty by which all of the new 
American states attending the Congress may be united in a 
close alliance both offensive and defensive. That treaty shall 
fix the contingent of forces of land and sea, and other assist- 
ance which each nation should contribute for the defense of the 
invaded state.” 

Bolivar thus foresaw some of the difficulties which the pres- 
ent League of Nations has encountered, and, like Lord Cecil, 
he utilized the device of a treaty of mutual guarantees as the 
essential basis of security for the league members. As an 
additional means of obtaining peace, and a recognition of 
independence from Spain, an economic boycott was proposed; 
and to maintain the newly acquired independence it was sug- 


10H. Von Holst: Constitutional History of the United States, Vol. I, 
p. 413 (Chicago, 1881). 
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gested that the principles of the Monroe Doctrine regarding 
colonization and intervention be proclaimed and supported by 
the Congress. 

Nor did Bolivar contemplate a political alliance as the sole 
basis of the league’s success. Articles XI and XII of the in- 
structions directed to the Peruvian representatives to negotiate 
treaties of friendship, navigation, and commerce, and consular 
conventions with the confederate states. To preserve the 
peace between themselves, their mutual boundaries were to 
be fixed according to the rule of uti possidetis and as far as 
possible definite boundaries laid down, and it was also sug- 
gested that disputed points in international law be determined 
by mutual consent, especially those affecting the relations be- 
tween belligerents and neutral nations. The Congress was 
also urged to provide measures for the suppression of the 
slave trade. 

Foreseeing the difficulties which might arise over Spain’s 
possession of Cuba and Porto Rico, the plenipotentiaries were 
directed to use their efforts to have the Congress decide about 
the fate of the islands, and if freedom was desirable the repre- 
sentatives were authorized to enter into a treaty to this effect 
with the other states. Although no idea of a mandate can be 
read into the instructions, the Congress was to determine 
whether independence or annexation to some one of the 
confederated states would achieve the best results.” 

The delegates of both Peru and Colombia arrived at Panama 
some little time before the delegates from Central America 
and many months before those from Mexico. It was thought 
appropriate to hold informal conferences in advance of the 
general meeting and it was at the first of these meetings that 
Vidaurre presented for Peru the plan which he called: “Bases 
for a general confederation of America.” This project may 
well be regarded as being in accord with Bolivar’s ideas for an 
American league of nations. 

The plan provided that the member states should be repre- 
sented by two plenipotentiaries at a general permanent 
assembly to be known as the amphictyonic congress, this con- 
gress to pass laws necessary for the existence of the confed- 


11Text of these instructions may be found in International American 
Conference, Vol. IV, pp. 169-73. 
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eration. As against foreign attacks, the members were to 
contribute not only for the general defense but also in defense 
of each particular state. The territorial integrity of the mem- 
ber states was reciprocally guaranteed and upon no pretext 
were the confederate states to war upon each other. Disputes 
were to be settled in the general congress. Member states 
could ally themselves with non-American powers only with the 
assent of the assembly. Member states could not withdraw 
from the confederation for a period of fifty years and for that 
period there must be no change in the form of government. 
Common citizenship was provided and citizens of one state 
were to be eligible to office in the other states. Complete free- 
dom of commerce was established. Perhaps the most radical 
clause was the one which provided that the decisions of the 
congress were to be valid without ratification by the individual 
states—these acts to be taken either by common consent or by 
a majority vote. The plan was too great a step towards cen- 
tralization of authority and the Colombian representatives 
pointed out that it violated some of their fundamental laws. 
It was immediately apparent that a zealous regard for their 
sovereign rights would make it very difficult for the states to 
coéperate effectively.'? 

The General Assembly of the American republics met in 
Panama for the first time on June 22, 1826, with representa- 
tives of Peru, Colombia, Mexico, and Central America present. 
Brazil had accepted and appointed a plenipotentiary but he 
did not undertake the mission. Chile, through a delay in 
obtaining congressional approval, appointed representatives 
too late to participate. A similar delay upon the part of the 
United States Senate in approving the appointments, and of 
the House in appropriating the funds necessary for the 
carrying out of the mission, prevented the United States 
representatives from participating. Great Britain and 
the Netherlands were represented at the congress, the latter 
unofficially. 

At the second meeting of the congress the Peruvian pleni- 
potentiary, Sefior Vidaurre, presented a draft treaty for the 
consideration of the delegates. The content of this project 


12Memorias del Général O’Leary, Vol. XXIV, pp. 293, 294. 
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differed considerably from the original instructions of May 
15, 1825, and also from the project of the preliminary meetings. 
A summary of its principal provisions will make this clear. 

The confederation was to be primarily an alliance against 
Spain or any other nation threatening America. Foreign 
alliances without common consent were prohibited and Spanish 
recognition of independence could not be accepted individually. 
The congress, now called the diet, was to remain in continuous 
session until the war with Spain was settled, and thereafter 
it was to meet biennially. All commercial intercourse with 
Spain was prohibited and an increase in the number of corsairs 
to prey upon Spanish commerce was recommended. In case 
of attack by Spain or any other power, the member states 
were to offer immediately their forces on land and sea. The 
diet or general national congress would interpret treaties in 
case of doubt and determine the respective quotas of troops 
and supplies in case of war. No further colonization in 
Spanish-America was to be permitted. An attempt was to 
be made to codify American international law, and the slave 
trade was to be punished under this code. Friendship and 
strict neutrality with all the powers of the world was to be 
the basis of the confederation. The mutual guarantee of 
territorial integrity remained.** 

If Vidaurre’s plan of December 17, 1825, leaned excessively 
to over-centralization, his draft treaty of June 23, 1826, 
seemed to go to the other extreme. The emphasis now was 
almost entirely upon those features of coéperation pertaining 
to defense. It is difficult to determine just what Bolivar’s 
attitude towards the confederation had now become, but a 
letter to Santander dated February 21, 1826, made it clear 
that he was very pessimistic regarding Peruvian codperation.* 
In fact, the change in Vidaurre’s attitude was due unquestion- 
ably to the new instructions brought by De Tudela, who had 
been sent to relieve Pando. In fact, Briceno Méndez writing 
to Bolivar on April 12, 1826, complained bitterly of the changed 
attitude of the Peruvian delegates, pointing out that Peru was 
the first to depart from the fundamental principles of the 


13Velarde y Escobar, op. cit., pp. 81-84. 
14Memorias del Général O’Leary, Vol. XXXI, p. 167. 
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confederation.** Nevertheless Bolivar, throughout the period 
when the plenipotentiaries at Panama were endeavoring to 
put into effect his great conception, refused resolutely to exert 
any influence upon them or even to guide their deliberations 
with his suggestions. 

The congress was not satisfied with the Peruvian proposal 
and at the third meeting, on July 10, 1826, a counter draft was 
submitted by the representatives of Colombia, Central 
America, and Mexico. It was this draft which ultimately 
formed the basis of the treaty of perpetual union, league, and 
confederation which issued from the conference. Although 
Bolivar was by no means satisfied with the results of the 
congress, its achievements deserve notice because the treaties 
did embody many of the ideas and principles which Bolivar 
regarded as essential to his conception of a league of nations. 

The Congress of Panama drew up and signed four conven- 
tions: a treaty of perpetual union, league, and confederation 
between the Republics of Colombia, Central America, Peru, 
and the United Mexican States; an agreement regarding the 
date and place of future meetings; a convention covering the 
contingents to be furnished by each of the four powers; and 
a confidential agreement relating to the organization and 
movements of these contingents. It is in the first of these 
that we find embodied the results of the first practical attempt 
to establish a league of nations in modern times. 

By Articles 1 and 2 of the treaty the signatory powers con- 
federated themselves in peace and war in a perpetual union 
to maintain their sovereignty and independence against foreign 
subjection, and to secure to themselves the enjoyment of peace, 
harmony, and good understanding. Articles 3 to 10 guaranteed 
their mutual codperation on land and sea with all their forces 
against any attack and expressly provided that no one of the 
allies should make peace with common enemies of their inde- 
pendence without including therein specifically all the other 
allies. 

Articles 11 and 12 note the advantages of frequent con- 
ferences, and provide for biennial meetings in times of peace 
and annual meetings in times of war of a general assembly 


15] bid., Vol. VIII, pp. 188-89. 
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composed of two ministers plenipotentiary representing each 
power. 

Article 13 is perhaps the most interesting article in the 
covenant, and lays down the principal objects of the general 
assembly, as follows: 


(1) To negotiate and conclude between the powers 
it represents all such treaties, conventions, and 
arrangements as may place their reciprocal relations 
on a mutually agreeable and satisfactory footing. 

(2) To contribute to the maintenance of a friendly 
and unalterable peace between the confederated 
powers, serving them as a council in times of great 
conflicts, as a point of contact in common dangers, 
as a faithful interpreter of the public treaties and 
conventions concluded by them in the said assembly, 
when any doubt arises as to their construction, and 
as a conciliator in their controversies and difficulties. 

(3) To endeavor to secure conciliation or mediation 
on all questions which may arise between the allied 
powers, or between any of them and powers foreign 
to the confederation. 

(4) To adjust and conclude during the common 
wars of the contracting parties with any powers 
foreign to the confederation such treaties of alliance, 
concert, subsidies, and contributions as shall hasten 
its termination. 


Articles 14 to 20 lay down further principles and specify 
in greater detail the work of the council. All treaties of 
alliance with foreign powers are expressly forbidden except 
by mutual consent. The powers bind themselves to settle all 
their disputes amicably, the assembly serving either as medi- 
ator or as arbitrator if agreed upon, and no war or act of 
reprisal may be taken without such submission. In similar 
fashion each signatory power agrees to ask the good offices 
or mediation of its allies before engaging in hostilities with 
any power foreign to the confederation. If the interposition 
be unavailing, the confederation may or may not embrace the 
cause of the confederate, but under no circumstances may it 
ally itself with the enemy of the confederate. Any violation 
of these principles involves exclusion from the league. 

In Articles 21 and 22 we note a slight similarity to the 
Monroe Doctrine but a still more striking agreement with 
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President Wilson’s fourteenth point which was ultimately 
included in the League of Nations Covenant as Article X. 
For not only do the contracting parties oppose further coloni- 
zation but they guarantee mutually the integrity of their 
territories as they shall be determined, and the preservation 
of these frontiers shall be placed under the protection of the 
confederation. 

The following articles provide for equal rights for citizens 
of any confederate state when domiciled in another state; 
for the abolition of the African slave trade; for the mainte- 
nance of the individual sovereignty of the states; for the 
maintenance of the republican form of government; and, 
finally, provision is made for the incorporation of the other 
American states into the confederation, providing they apply 
within one year from the date of ratification. The supple- 
mentary agreements and conventions merely prescribe the 
specific details for further meetings and lay down the program 
for mutual defense.’* 

After much travail, America had given birth to a league of 
nations, but only Colombia seemed willing to recognize the 
offspring. Even Bolivar himself had become so discouraged 
that he no longer cared to exert himself in its support. Never- 
theless it will always stand as a remarkable contribution to 
the science of international relations by a truly great states- 
man. For not only did it to a considerable extent embody the 
ideas and ideals of Bolivar, but it was his genius and enthu- 
siasm which gave it a basis of reality and succeeded in erecting 
a substantial framework to build upon. The mere fact that 
it came into existence before the nations were ready for it 
in no way minimizes the credit due to its farsighted progenitor. 
The soundness of his conceptions are evident when we note 
how many of them are embodied in the League of Nations of 
today. 

Bolivar clearly saw how advantageous it would be if the 
nations could get together in conference at regular intervals, 
not only to become better acquainted but also to settle the 
various disputes that were bound to arise between them. This 
amphictyonic council or assembly of plenipotentiaries was to 


16International American Conference, Vol. IV, 184-91. 
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use its good offices when the occasion demanded, it could medi- 
ate in disputes and arbitrate if the parties agreed. It was to 
negotiate treaties for the preservation of peace and interpret 
treaties when difficulties arose. In fine, it had many elements 
of likeness to the Council and Assembly now functioning at 
Geneva. 

But not only did Bolivar see the need of providing machinery 
to settle disputes. He realized that it was perhaps even more 
important to eliminate causes of friction and disputes. There- 
fore he constantly urged the guaranties of territorial integrity 
upon the basis of the status quo. He also saw the dangers of 
secret alliances and contracts with foreign powers and urged 
that they be forbidden except when accepted by all members of 
the confederation. Friendly intercourse and the elimination 
of economic and political barriers was also a prerequisite of 
effective codperation, and although a single central government 
was impracticable the citizens might at least have equal rights 
and protection of the law in the confederated states. Social 
problems were not overlooked and the African slave trade was 
condemned and provision made for its complete extirpation. 

Finally, the sanction of force must be available as a last 
resort, and most careful consideration was given to effecting 
the best possible codperation in times of emergency and war. 

Looking back today, with a full realization of the internal 
problems and difficulties which the Spanish-American states 
were heir to, we cannot help admire the sheer audacity of 
Bolivar in attempting to give them an international law for 
their mutual relations almost simultaneously with the estab- 
lishment of their internal governmental organizations. But 
how can we say that he failed when his ideals and conceptions 
are now recognized as the fundamental necessities of a per- 
manent peace? Rather let it be said that he builded better 
than he knew. 





ABOLITION OF THE ELECTORAL COLLEGE 


Cc. S. POTTS 


Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 


Although the Electoral College has long been recognized as 
a useless piece of governmental machinery, it has not ordi- 
narily been regarded as injurious or dangerous to the country. 
So much has this been true, that, although it has had few 
defenders, no one has thought it worth while to undertake an 
active propaganda to abolish it. The present writer believes 
that it is positively harmful as tending in many cases to defeat 
the will of the majority and might in times of excitement 
become a source of danger to the Nation. It seems worth 
while, therefore, to attempt to restate the old arguments for 
the abolition of the electoral system and to offer such new ones 
as may suggest themselves. 


FAILURE OF THE PURPOSE OF THE ELECTORAL COLLEGE 


It may be well in the beginning to remind the reader of the 
fact that the Electoral College has utterly failed to accomplish 
the purpose for which it was created. The men who gathered 
in the Convention of 1787 were very far from being radical 
democrats. In adopting the Electoral College they sought to 
accomplish two things: First, to avoid the excitement and 
uproar of popular elections; and, second, to remove the office 
of President from direct popular control. It was thought that 
the legislatures of the several states would quietly appoint 
their electors, free from the stress and strain of political cam- 
paigns, and that the electors so chosen would meet in their 
respective states and without previous communication with 
party leaders or the electors in other states would select the 
man fittest for the place. How completely these expectations 
have been disappointed need hardly be pointed out to present- 
day readers. The development of nominating machinery by 
the parties deprived the electors of all freedom of choice, and 
the selection of the electors by the state legislatures soon 
gave way to popular election, at first by congressional districts, 
and later by the states at large on a blanket ticket. 
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As a result of this evolution, we now suffer from the two 
supposed evils that the fathers sought so earnestly to avoid. 
For six or eight months in every quadrennium the country is 
involved in a perfect uproar of primaries, conventions, cam- 
paign oratory, red fire, and lavish expenditures, culminating 
in the greatest popular elections ever known, thus giving full 
play to public excitement and popular control, conditions from 
which “‘mob rule” was supposed inevitably to flow. 


THE ELECTORAL COLLEGE FAILS TO REFLECT THE SENTIMENT 
OF THE COUNTRY 


Not only has the electoral system failed to avoid the evils 
feared by the fathers, but it has developed other evils inherent 
in the system itself. Among these evils is the fact that it does 
not accurately gauge the sentiment of the country as expressed 
at the polls. It is a well-known fact that on two occasions— 
at the time of the Tilden-Hayes election, in 1876, and of the 
Cleveland-Harrison election, in 1888—the candidates defeated 
in the Electoral College had substantial pluralities over their 
successful opponents. Such a situation might arise again at 
any time and no one can foresee how serious the results might 
be. In the election of 1916, for example, Mr. Wilson’s plurality 
over Mr. Hughes was 568,000, and yet in spite of this large 
popular vote the change of fewer than two thousand votes in 
California would have defeated him and might have changed 
the whole course of our history during the World War. 

Other, though less conspicuous, examples of the failure of 
the Electoral College to reflect popular sentiment are abundant 
in the political history of the country. Thus the results in the 
momentous struggle of 1860 are shown by the following table: 


Lincoln. Douglas. Brecken- Bell. Total. 
ridge. 
Popular vote 1,866,000 1,377,000 850,000 589,000 4,681,000 
Electoral vote 12 72 39 303 
Per cent of 
popular vote , 29.4 18.1 12.7 
Per cent of 
electoral vote__ 59.1 3.9 24.0 13.0 


From this it appears that although Douglas was second in 
popular strength he was last in the Electoral College. While 
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his popular vote was 74 per cent of Lincoln’s, his electoral vote 
was only 624 per cent of that of his successful rival. His 
popular vote was 162 per cent of Breckenridge’s, but his elec- 
toral vote was only 1624 per cent of the latter’s. 

A more recent illustration is found in the election of 1912, 
as shown by the following table: 












Wilson. Roosevelt. Taft. Socialist Total. 


Candidate. 
Popular vote 6,290,000 4,123,000 3,484,000 898,000 14,795,000 
Electoral vote_ 435 88 8 0 531 
Per cent of 
popular vote 42.5 27.9 23.6 6.0 
Per cent of 
electoral vote 82.0 16.5 1.5 0.0 





















Taft had 66 per cent of Wilson’s popular vote and only 
114 per cent of his electoral vote. He had 85 per cent as many 
votes as Roosevelt, but they were so poorly distributed, or 
rather so widely distributed, that he carried only two small 
states, Vermont and Utah, with a total of eight electoral 
votes or exactly one-eleventh of the Roosevelt electoral vote. 

Many other ludicrous illustrations might be given, but these 
are sufficient. It scarcely need be said that a system capable of 
such absurdities is unsuited to a Nation committed, as we 
now are, to the doctrine of majority rule. 


THE ELECTORAL COLLEGE AND THE “DOUBTFUL STATE” EVIL 












Another undesirable result of the Electoral College arises 
from our system of “doubtful” or pivotal states. The fact 
that great blocks of electoral votes are at stake in states where 
political sentiment is nearly evenly divided, as in New York, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and others, gives rise to the most in- 
tense political activity in those states and accentuates what- 
ever dangers there may be in great campaigns and popular 
elections. Votes in such states acquire a value hundreds of 
times greater than they would have under a system of direct 
elections, and the temptation to the lavish use of money for 
doubtful and dishonest purposes is tremendous. Thus in the 
first Cleveland election the difference between Cleveland’s 
vote and Blaine’s in the State of New York was 1,149 out of 
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a total vote of 1,125,000. In other words, a change of 575 
votes from Cleveland to Blaine, a change of one-seventeen- 
thousandth of the popular vote, would have made a change of 
one-eleventh of the electoral vote of the entire country, thus 
giving Blaine the thirty-six votes of New York, and with them 
the election. Under such circumstances it is not at all strange 
that all manner of corrupt practices are resorted to to carry 
such pivotal states. 

Another unfortunate result of the system of doubtul states 
is that it tends to limit the choice of presidential candidates to 
men living in the pivotal states. The desire to win overcomes 
all other considerations and the ablest men living in other 
parts of the country are frequently passed over by the national 
conventions in order to secure a man who can carry a doubtful 
state. Great ability and broad statesmanship are rare 
qualities in any country, and a system that discourages their 
full recognition and ulitization for the country’s good is 
inherently bad and should be abolished. 

Still another evil resulting from the existence of doubtful 
states is that the educational value of national campaigns is 
confined almost entirely to the close states. No campaign 
manager cares to waste his money and speakers and literature 
upon a state that he knows will give its electoral vote to his 
own candidate, or upon one sure to go against him. The people 
in the “solid” states are as a consequence deprived of the 
opportunity to study at first hand the men and measures 
involved in the campaign. To the man who reads much, this 
may seem a matter of small moment, for he keeps himself in- 
formed on public affairs. But farmers, laboring men, and 
many other classes often have little time for reading and study, 
and in many cases the most they get out of a campaign comes 
from the addresses of the candidates and other public men. 
It follows, therefore, that we would materially increase the 
educational value of our great national campaigns if we should 
spread them throughout the length and breadth of the land 
instead of concentrating them in a few states. 


THE ELECTORAL COLLEGE OF THE SOLID SOUTH 


Finally, the present writer is convinced that the Electoral 
College is largely responsible for keeping the “Solid South” 
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solid. As just pointed out, the existence of “doubtful” states 
concentrates the educational value of the national campaigns 
in those states and leaves the “solid” states untouched. Is it 
a matter of wonder that states that are never visited by can- 
didates or campaign speakers, states to which no literature or 
party workers are ever sent, should continue to vote with the 
same party from year to year, even from generation to gen- 
eration? What influence is ever brought to bear upon them to 
change their political allegiance? The politicians in these 
states are active and the masses of the people are sometimes 
mildly excited until the national conventions have been held 
and the rival candidates are placed in the field. But from 
that day until the November election, the “solid” states only 
catch faint echoes of the great struggle that is going on in a 
narrow belt of states farther north, and the citizens of these 
states are almost as completely idle spectators of the contests 
as are the people of Mexico or Canada. The only part they 
have in the campaign is to be called on from time to time to 
contribute money to help pay the expenses of the campaign, but 
no part of this money is ever spent within their borders. 
It is safe to say that south of Maryland, Kentucky, and Mis- 
souri there are 6,000,000 voters who have never heard a cam- 
paign speech delivered by the presidential candidate of either 
of the two great parties, after his nomination for office. 

The writer believes that the abolition of the Electoral College 
would work the political readmission of the solid South to the 
Union. When votes in Georgia are worth just as much as 
votes in Indiana, Georgia will be cultivated by the parties just 
as assiduously as Indiana is now cultivated. As it is now, 
the voter says to himself, “What is the use of my going to 
the polls in November? There is no chance that my vote will 
do any good, for everybody knows beforehand that Georgia 
will give here electoral vote to the Democratic candidate.” The 
result is that there is an enormous stay-at-home vote, alike of 
Republican and Democratic voters. Not only so, but the 
Republican Party finds it impossible to win new recruits 
among the native Southern population or to hold its members 
who move into the “solid” states from elsewhere. The voter 
realizes that as a Republican his vote is utterly worthless so 
far as the result of the national election is concerned, but by 
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becoming a Democrat he can go into the Democratic primaries 
and have a real share in settling state and local matters. 
Hence we find that most Republicans, upon moving into the 
Southern states, soon cease to affiliate with their party and 
vote the Democratic ticket. 

How completely indifferent the voters in the Southern states 
are in regard to the general election in November, as com- 
pared to their interest in their primary elections in which 
matters of state and local concern are settled, is illustrated 
by the following table showing the number of voters in Texas 
who qualified by paying their poll tax, the number who voted 
for Governor in the Democratic primaries, and the number 
who voted for President [or Governor in “off” years] in the 
final election in November: 


Poll Taxes Votes for Gov. Votes for Pres. 
Paid. Dem. Primary. (or Governor) 
Final Elec- 
tion. All Par- 
ties Combined. 
561,800 325,000 300,700 
535,300 358,000 218,800 
_... 572,000 400,000 301,000 
_. 606,700 435,000 215,000 
_ 588,300 422,000 370,000 


From this it is seen that the vote in the Democratic primary 
is from 10 per cent to 100 per cent greater than the total vote 
in the final election in November, when voters of all parties 
(including negro voters who are not expected to vote in the 
primary, it being a “white man’s primary”) are supposed to 
take part. In the Bryan-Taft election in 1908, 261,000 men 
who qualified by paying their poll taxes failed to go to the 
polls, while in the first Wilson election—Texas being a very 
strong pro-Wilson State—271,000 voters, or nearly one-half 
of those who paid their poll taxes, failed to register a choice 
for President at the final election. When it is remembered 
that, on a basis of one voter to every five inhabitants, Texas 
in 1912 had nearly 900,000 voters, it will be seen that scarcely 
more than one voter in three qualified himself and exercised 
his right of suffrage in the November election. The effect of 
a real issue in bringing out the vote is shown in the prohibition 
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election of 1911, when out of 548,000 who had paid their poll 
taxes 468,000 voted. 

Figures are not at hand to show what proportion of stay-at- 
home voters is to be found in all the Southern states, but there 
is every reason to believe that the results in the other Gulf 
states are about the same as those in Texas. For example, in 
the Democratic primary in Mississippi, held on August 3, 1915, 
the total vote for all candidates for Governor was 141,000, 
while in 1912 the total vote for all candidates for President, 
Democratic, Republican, and the rest, was 62,000, or less than 
one-half of the primary vote in the Democratic Party alone 
three years later. In Louisiana the Democratic primary vote 
in 1908 was 106,900, and the total vote for all candidates for 
President in November was 72,000. In 1912 the corresponding 
figures were 123,000 and 55,000, respectively, the presidential 
vote of all parties being only 40 per cent of the vote in the 
Democratic primary. 

A very good estimate of the stay-at-home vote in the 
Southern states may be had by comparing the vote actually 
cast there with the vote cast in other states. Indiana, with a 
population in 1910 of 2,700,000, cast 673,000 votes for Wilson 
and Hughes together, making a ratio of voters to the total 
population of about 1 to 4. Or if we take, as a broader basis 
of comparison, Indiana, New York, New Jersey, Ohio, and 
Pennsylvania, all “doubtful” states except the last named, we 
find that this group of five states had a population in 1910 of 
33,534,000, and at the election in 1916 cast 5,254,000 votes 
for Hughes and Wilson, or approximately one vote for every 
six inhabitants. Applying this ratio to the eleven Southern 
states, omitting Kentucky and Oklahoma, where the contest 
was sufficiently close to call out a full vote, we get the following 
interesting table. 
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TABLE OF SOUTHERN STATES, SHOWING ESTIMATED 
STAY-AT-HOME VOTE IN THE ELECTION OF 1916 


States. Population Vote for Estimated Estimated 
1910. Wilson and Vote Stay-at-Home 

Hughes. lto 6of Vote. 

Population. 

Alabama __.___._ 2,138,000 126,000 350,000 224,000 

Arkansas _____. 1,574,000 162,000 250,000 88,000 

Florida _....... _ 752,000 71,000 125,000 54,000 

2,609,000 137,000 430,000 293,000 

Louisiana _.__._. 1,656,000 86,000 275,000 189,000 

Mississippi 1,797,000 85,000 300,000 215,000 

North Carolina. 2,206,000 289,000 360,000 71,000 

South Carolina. 1,515,000 64,000 250,000 186,000 

Tennessee _.__. 2,185,000 269,000 365,000 96,000 

3,896,000 350,000 650,000 300,000 

Virginia 2,061,000 152,000 330,000 178,000 





Totals 22,399,000 1,791,000 3,685,000 1,894,000 


From this it appears that had the voters in this group of 
states gone to the polls in the same proportion as in the five 
northern states named, the total vote of the “Solid South” 
would have been nearly four million instead of less than one- 
half that figure, while, if the Indiana ratio of 1 to 4 had 
voted, the total would have been swelled to about six million. 
After all allowance is made for disfranchised negro voters in 
some of the states under consideration, it is perfectly safe to 
say that not more than one-half the qualified voters in the 
southern states performed their civic duty at the general elec- 
tion in 1916. It is believed that under the Nineteenth Amend- 
ment, even a larger per cent of the voters fail to register, pay 
their poll taxes, and cast their ballots in presidential elections. 


EFFECT OF DIRECT ELECTION UPON PARTY STRENGTH 


It is not easy to foresee just what the permanent effect of 
the abolition of the Electoral College would be as regards the 
relative strength of the two great political parties. The pres- 
ent writer believes that it would remove one of the greatest 
barriers that has stood in the way of progress of the Republican 
Party in the South, and that in the course of a few years that 
party would become what it has never been, a truly national 
party, with a strong following in every part of the country. 
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When votes in South Carolina, Louisiana, and Texas are just 
as valuable in determining the final result as votes in New 
York, Indiana, and Ohio, Republican national chairmen will 
fight for them just as hard and their appeals will ultimately 
meet with as much success. Especially will the protectionist 
argument appeal to the cotton mill men in the Carolinas and 
Georgia, to the sugar growers in Louisiana, and to the wool 
and hide and cotton growers in Texas, who are declaring that 
the producer of raw material should be protected just as 
carefully and completely as the producer of the finished 
product. 

The intellectual benefits to be derived by the southern states 
as a result of the great political shake-up that would follow 
direct participation in national elections could hardly be 
over-estimated. Equally beneficial to the state governments 
would be the presence of a strong opposition party, supplying 
through adverse criticism the incentive to efficiency in admin- 
istration which has been sadly lacking in most of the southern 
states. 

As to the temporary effects on party strength, it is much 
easier to speak with some assurance. The “solid” states are 
nearly all Democratic and it is safe to say that a great majority 
of the stay-at-home voters in these states are Democratic. If 
by direct voting they were aroused from their lethargy and 
were brought to the polls, it is morally certain that they would 
pile up huge majorities for the Democratic candidates. In the 
election of 1916, for example, it is easily possible that Texas 
could have doubled her majority of 220,000 for Wilson and 
rolled up a vote that would have overcome adverse majorities 
in fifty states as close as Indiana, Minnesota, and Oregon. 
Assuming that the stay-at-home vote would have divided be- 
tween Wilson and Hughes in the same ratio as the vote actually 
cast, Wilson would have received about 1,300,000 of the 
1,894,000 stay-at-home votes shown in the table given above, 
against about half that number by Mr. Hughes. The net effect 
of this would have been to add something like three-fourths of 
a million votes to Mr. Wilson’s plurality of 568,000—thus 
sending his popular plurality well beyond the million mark and 
swelling his total vote to considerably more than ten millions. 
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The question, however, is far broader than any temporary 
or permanent advantage to the one party or the other, and 
shoud be approached from the standpoint of the welfare of 
the people and the security of the Government under which we 
live. 


OBJECTIONS TO ABOLITION 


The proposal to abolish the Electoral College is apt to come 
as a shock to one who has given it no particular thought. He 
feels as if some fundamental change is about to be made, that 
some valuable right of the state may be taken away, when it 
is proposed to wipe out state lines in presidential elections. 
This argument might have been urged with some plausibility 
in the early days when selection of a state’s presidential elec- 
tors was made by the legislature, but that system is wholly 
obsolete and the election of the electors on blanket tickets 
enables a small majority to deprive a large minority of all 
voice in the election and has given rise to all the evils enumer- 
ated in this article. The present writer is unable to see how 
the abolition of the Electoral College would deprive the state 
as a unit of any substantive right that it has exercised during 
the last hundred years. 

Another objection may be made by the small states, to the 
effect that they will have a smaller share in electing a president 
under a system of direct voting based upon population than 
under the existing system, where two electors corresponding 
to the two senators are added to the number the state is en- 
titled to according to population. This is true, to be sure, but 
the change will not work an injury to the small state as a 
state, nor a benefit to the large state as such. It is only doing 
away with an inequality in favor of the voters in the small 
states that cannot be justified under the system of popular 
election that has grown up. It might be an advantage worth 
preserving if the little states were arrayed in opposition to the 
large states, as the fathers feared they might be, but no such 
diversity of interests has ever arisen and it is difficult to see 
how such a question can ever arise. It is hard to believe that 
any small state would block a much needed reform merely to 
preserve an inequality that is whollly useless to it and of 
whose existence few persons in the country are aware. 
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That considerable difficulty may be encountered in working 
out proper election machinery to bring together and canvass 
the vote in a nation-wide election is readily conceded. It may 
also occur that some opposition may arise from the fear of 
Federal control of elections, but to the present writer these 
seem to be no greater difficulties than were met with in chang- 
ing to popular election of United States Senators, or than 
would naturally arise from any change in the organic law of 
the land. These objections and difficulties can and will cer- 
tainly be overcome, for it is unbelievable that the American 
people will indefinitely put up with a piece of machinery that 
is not only useless and cumbersome, but is positively hurtful 
as well. 





THE MAKING OF A NATION 


HERMAN G. JAMES 
University of Nebraska 


So accustomed are we in the United States of America to 
think of our state and nation as exemplifying the great epic 
of man’s triumph over nature and the fusing of a new nation 
out of many component parts that few of us ever think that 
other nations of the new world have had a similar experience. 

In truth, to most of our citizens even the marvelous history 
of our own people has become such a commonplace, that the 
wonder and the romance of it have been forgotten and about 
all that remains is the comfortable conviction that our land 
and our people and their development and experiences are not 
merely the greatest and most glorious in the world’s history, 
but are absolutely unique. 

In this we are, of course, mistaken, and it is my purpose to 
sketch in the boldest sort of outline the story of the making 
of another great nation in this hemisphere, a nation of whose 
existence, even, many of our compatriots are scarcely aware, 
and of whose past they are absolutely ignorant. Yet not only 
is this past as full of romance and wonder as our own, but by 
its very likenesses and contrasts with our national history it 
in part is illuminated by and in part throws light upon some 
of the most outstanding features of our own development. 

This nation is Brazil, or in political terms, the United States 
of Brazil. Lest it be supposed that the selection of this par- 
ticular state for consideration among the twenty so-called 
Latin American states was prompted solely by considerations 
of its, to us, exotic features, growing out of its tropical loca- 
tion which conjures up fantastic pictures of monkeys, parrots, 
boa constrictors, alligators and other monsters of equatorial 
associations, a few dry facts may be excused by way of intro- 
duction. 

Among the nations of the world today it is customary to 
measure greatness, actual or potential, in terms of three prin- 
cipal factors: to wit, extent of territory, abundance of natural 
resources, and numbers of population. That these are but 
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imperfect standards of a nation’s stature and are really based 
on the time-worn conception that military power actual or 
potential is the consideration of fundamental importance by 
which a nation’s claim to be considered among the “great” 
powers is to be judged, does not alter the fact that in the 
world’s currency they pass as standard. 

We may be pardoned, therefore, if we attempt to excuse our 
projection on the reader’s consciousness of the story herein 
narrated by a brief reference to these measures, saving to our- 
selves the privilege of referring to other measures still which 
to an equal or perhaps even greater degree enter into the 
estimate of a nation’s place among the nations of the world, 
past, present, and if prophecy may be indulged, future. 

To say that Brazil comprises an area of 3,286,000 square 
miles may convey but little to the non-statistically inclined 
reader. To point out further that of all the great politico- 
geographical units in the world only four, viz., Russia, China, 
Canada, and the United States of America, comprise areas 
larger than that of Brazil, makes the picture a bit more distinct 
maybe. But to emphasize the fact that the total area of the 
forty-eight states that constitute our American Union falls 
short by 260,000 square miles of the area of Brazil is to picture 
a vastness of which the informed American mind can at least 
make a picture, the more startling as we are given to think in 
superlative terms of these our United States in every partic- 
ular relating to expansiveness. 

If to this concept of vast extent be joined a realization of 
the fact that the proportion of waste land in Brazil, that is, 
land incapable of raising valuable products of the vegetable 
kingdom, is less than in any of the other four great areas 
mentioned, we may safely conclude that Brazil is second to 
none among the countries of the world in the extent of land 
capable of supporting animal and human life. 

Nor does this alone give an adequate notion of the natural 
resources of the country. It is estimated that almost one-half 
of the entire area of the country, say 1,500,000 square miles, 
is covered with primeval forests, comprising the most valuable 
timber known to man. Almost an equal area consists of 
pasture lands, capable of affording grazing facilities for liter- 
ally hundreds of millions of cattle. And all of these vast areas 
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can, when occasion arises, be converted into agricultural 
regions under cultivation, though at the present time only 
about three per cent of the total arable extent is actually culti- 
vated. 

In respect to two great natural resources, fundamental in 
our present civilization, Brazil is singularly deficient, so far 
at least as present surveys have been made. These are coal 
and oil, though of the former there are considerable deposits 
of a low grade, and of the latter no extensive examination has 
been made. To offset this lack, however, Brazil is incredibly 
well supplied with another basic material of our industrial 
age, iron. Conservative estimates, and they are only estimates 
to be sure, put the high grade ore deposits within a single area 
in the single state of Minas Geraes at 3,500,000,000 tons, easily 
the most important deposits in the world. Moreover, though 
relatively deficient in black coal, Brazil stands at the very 
forefront of the great countries of the world with respect to 
potential water power, that white coal which at the present 
time is revolutionizing the industrial structure of Italy as it 
has that of Scandinavia and Switzerland and is in the way of 
doing in the United States. Though but partially surveyed, 
the potential horse-power of Brazilian waterfalls has been 
estimated as totalling the enormous sum of 50,000,000, a figure 
about the equal of that calculated for the United States of 
America. With water power already on the road to supplant- 
ing the waning coal supplies of the world as a source of 
power, it requires no great stretch of the imagination to 
picture the importance of this great natural resource with 
which Brazil has been so singularly endowed. 

This brief resumé by no means portrays the full complement 
of Brazil’s natural resources, but time presses and we must 
pass on to the third of the major factors which go to make 
up the estimate of a nation’s place in the sun, or better perhaps 
the basis for its claims to a place in the sun, namely, popula- 
tion. In this third respect also, Brazil takes a leading place. 

The destinies of Europe have since the elimination of Russia 
and Germany, or at least during their eclipse as a result of 
the Great War and the Russian Revolution, been in the hands 
of the “Great Powers” who were allied during the war, viz., 
Great Britain, France, and Italy, with a sort of Eastern repre- 
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sentative in Japan. The latest population statistics give Great 
Britain something over 40,000,000, France something under 
40,000,000, and Italy about 38,000,000. 

Compare with this the more than 30,000,000 people enum- 
erated in Brazil by the census of 1920 and the 36,000,000 esti- 
mated by the census bureau for the year 1926, and it will be 
seen that Brazil is not far behind in this important factor. 
Moreover, as is well known, the population of France is at a 
standstill, if not indeed diminishing, and the annual increase 
in population in Brazil is greater than that in Great Britain 
and greater even than that in Italy, so that the inexorable 
march of events will soon put Brazil ahead of these great 
powers in the matter of population. Another consideration 
may be mentioned here in passing, though reference will be 
made to it again in a later connection. For Brazil increased 
population is an essential factor of continued progress, 
whereas both Great Britain and Italy already contain a greater 
population than the agriculture of the countries can support, 
and at the present time from 2,000,000 to 3,000,000 adults in 
excess of the number than can be absorbed to advantage in 
industry. For these countries, therefore, increased numbers 
of persons spell intensified problems, not continued progress 
and prosperity. Under such circumstances natural forces are 
combining to force Brazil ahead of these three major powers 
of Europe in man power, as she has always been immeasurably 
ahead in geographical extent and natural resources. 

Let us glance at the matter from one other angle and then 
we can leave these introductory considerations calculated to 
show that when we occupy ourselves with Brazil we are dealing 
with no mean country. When the United States of America 
bid defiance to Russia in the West and the Holy Alliance in 
the East in the famous message of President Monroe in 1823, 
her population was about 10,000,000 and her territory still 
lacked the vast region to the west of the Louisiana Purchase. 
At the close of the Civil War, again, when the United States, 
exhausted as the nation was by that catastrophic struggle, 
forced the hand of Napoleon III of France and compelled the 
withdrawal of his support from the ill-starred empire of Maxi- 
milian in Mexico, the population of the country was almost 
exactly that of Brazil at the present time. In the same year, 
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1867, the treaty for the purchase of Alaska from Russia was 
eoncluded, another direct though belated consequence of the 
famous declaration by President Monroe nearly half a century 
earlier, and England was compelled to give ear to the severe 
protests and complaints of the United States in the matter 
of the Alabama claims. Viewed in the light of these events 
of our own international relations there is certainly nothing 
unprecedented or astonishing in the demands made by Brazil 
in the year 1926 to a loud voice in the affairs of the League of 
Nations, the Covenant or Constitution of which Brazil was 
one of the original powers to draft and sign, in recognition of 
her role as a belligerent on the side of the Allied Powers. 

So much then for the setting, the prologue, or the apology, 
as you please. The picture or the drama is, as the title indi- 
cates, the story of the making of this nation, whose place 
among the nations of the world is now secure. We have little 
time for dates, for in the unfolding of this drama through 
more than four hundred years, days, weeks, months, 
years, decades and even generations shrink to almost invisible 
dimensions in such a rapid coup d’oeil. Indeed, even centuries 
may be treated with scant consideration unless they mark 
developments of really major importance. At the same time 
we cannot wholly dispense with chronological landmarks if 
only to note antecedents, coincidences, or consequences with 
other events in the world at large having relationships with 
the march of events in Brazil. 

Since we must perforce begin somewhere, fate has been 
kind in affording us a convenient date of departure with the 
year 1500, for it was in that year that the first recorded 
appearance of the European in what is now Brazil occurred. 
This discovery of the new land by the Portuguese noble Cabral 
was of course neither a first cause nor an isolated accident, 
but, viewed as of that period, rather the culmination of a long 
series of events the antecedents of which in direct line would 
carry us back through 400 years of Portuguese history, 700 
years of Iberian history, 600 years of Roman history, and some 
two thousand years of Mediterranean history so-called, which 
is little more than conjecture. 

But although completeness would demand such a tracing 
of antecedents to the dim beginnings of history itself we 
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must be content with much less. We must indeed content 
ourselves with a view of Portugal as it was in the year 1500, 
her place among the nations of the world and her relations 
to the vast empire that was opened up by the discovery of 
Cabral. Of the earlier events only those can be mentioned in 
passing which contributed an obvious element to the composite 
whole as it appeared at that time. 

In the year 1500, then, King Manuel the Fortunate was on 
the throne of Portugal. He was fortunate because, among 
other considerations, he was sovereign over the largest colonial 
empire in the world. In England Henry VII was ruling over 
an insular people whose nobility had just about killed each 
other off in the Wars of the Roses, though John Cabot made his 
first voyage in 1497. In France, also, Louis XII was too fully 
occupied in sustaining the newly won supremacy of the French 
Crown over the turbulent nobles to think of colonial expansion. 
The Netherlands were still but a fief of the Holy Roman 
Empire, with, moreover, a century of struggles against Spain 
between them and independence. 

The only rival of Manuel for the colonial supremacy of the 
world was to be found in the neighboring kingdom of Castile 
and Aragon, where Their Most Catholic Sovereigns Ferdinand 
and Isabella ruled over a united peninsula from which the last 
of the Moors had been driven out in the very year that 
Columbus discovered America. But even Spain was a later 
arrival in the field, for under the personal encouragement of 
Prince Henry the Navigator, Portuguese mariners had ex- 
plored for the Portuguese Crown successively the Madeira and 
Azores Islands early in the fifteenth century, and had pushed 
down the African coast past Capes Bojador and Verde down 
to Sierra Leone. By 1486 the Portuguese had doubled the 
Cape of Good Hope, and in 1498 Vasco da Gama reached 
Calicut on the western shores of southern India. 

The object of all this activity was, of course, the discovery 
of a water route to the East Indies, the overland routes by 
way of China, and the Mediterranean route by way of Con- 
stantinople having been closed by the conquests of the Ming 
dynasty and Ottoman Turks respectively. Now the Portu- 
guese Crown had not neglected to strengthen its claim to these 
discoveries by securing from Eugenius IV, the Pope at Rome, 
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the right to all lands discovered toward Guinea and the Indies. 
So confident were the Portuguese navigators of ultimate 
success in reaching the Indies by way of the southern route 
around Africa that little heed was paid at Lisbon to the wild 
schemes of Christopher Columbus who believed the Indies 
might equally well be reached by sailing in a westerly direction. 

Unsuccessful at the Portuguese Court, Columbus turned to 
Ferdinand and Isabella, and it is well known what difficulties 
he had to overcome there. His plans were believed chimerical 
and the Spanish monarchs found all their resources taxed in 
other adventures. But the successful voyage of Columbus 
changed the whole situation, for it was believed that Columbus 
had really reached the eastern extremities of Asia and the 
Indies. Here was an invasion of the regions already granted 
by papal bull to the adventurous Portuguese, and the Spanish 
monarchs lost no time in securing a modification of that too 
inclusive grant. Fortunately for them, Alexander VI, who 
had just succeeded Innocent VIII in the Papacy, was a 
Spaniard by birth, and at their request he issued the bulls of 
May 3 and 4, 1493, dividing the undiscovered portions of the 
world between Portugal and Spain by a dividing line to be 
drawn 100 leagues (about three hundred miles) to the west 
of the Azores and Cape Verde Islands. This confirmed Por- 
tugal in all her actual discoveries and in everything that 
might be discovered to the east of this line, which ran 100 
leagues to the west of her actual discoveries. But this did not 
suit the Portuguese King who was able to compel a modifica- 
tion of this arrangement by the Spanish monarchs in the 
famous Treaty of Tordesillas of 1494 whereby the imaginary 
line of demarcation was moved 270 leagues farther west, or 
about 1,100 miles west of the Cape Verde Islands. It was by 
this foresight that Brazil, the existence of which was at that 
time not even imagined, was secured to the Portuguese Crown. 

In the year 1500, therefore, the Portuguese Crown laid un- 
disputed claim to known territories including the islands above 
mentioned, the coasts of Africa, east and west, and the western 
shores of India. Spain, on the other hand, though possessing 
a blanket paper title to all undiscovered regions to the west- 
ward of the line of demarcation, had not extended her dis- 
coveries much beyond the islands of the Carribean. Mexico, 
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Peru, and all but the northernmost coast of the South Amer- 
ican continent were still unknown. 

So much for colonial supremacy of Portugal. What of the 
country itself? The area of Portugal, extended to the south 
of the Tagus by successful wars against the Moors, was at 
this time about identical with its present extent, some 35,000 
square miles, or about the equal of the State of Indiana. Its 
population, though as to this there is less certainty, probably 
did not exceed 1,000,000. 

Now this 1,000,000 people were a nation in every sense of 
the word, though numerous varied strains had entered into 
their makeup. Starting with the Iberians, the first inhabi- 
tants of whom we have any definite knowledge, we have the 
foundations of the fifteenth century Portuguese, the charac- 
teristic Mediterranean type, short and light in stature, dark 
eyes, and hair, and olive-colored skin. This type was not . 
greatly modified by the subsequent invasion of Celts, Phoeni- i 
cians, and Carthaginians, partly because the invaders were aid} 





















































either few in numbers, or brief in sojourn, and partly because 
they were essentially identical in race with the Iberians. Even 
the six centuries of Roman conquest, though they gave the 
Portuguese their language, their religion, and their legal 
system, did not appreciably alter their racial strain. The 
Roman settlers were greatly in the minority and were, more- ia 
over, essentially the same Mediterranean stock. More sig- a 
nificant, perhaps, from an ethnic standpoint, was the admix- 
ture of a small but potent semitic strain introduced by a 
Roman emperor a century or so after the beginning of the 
Christian Era. 

Then came the Vandals and after them the Visigoths, who 
although conquerors of the Nordic, as distinguished from the 
Mediterranean, stock, were absorbed by the dominant racial 
element with but slight potentiality for modification. Even 
the Moors, who overran the peninsula at the beginning of the 
eighth century and were not driven out until the end of the 
fifteenth, though they contributed to the science, arts, and 
even language of the Portuguese, and though their blood was 
mingled freely with that of the conquered, did not greatly 
alter their racial characteristics. For the Moors, though of 
darker complexion, belonged likewise to the larger Mediter- 
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ranean stock to which the earliest recorded inhabitants of 
Portugal belonged. 

Subsequent extraneous additions to the population of Por- 
tugal were relatively insignificant in number and belonged 
chiefly to the crusading knights of northern European chivalry 
who aided Portugal first in becoming independent of the 
kingdom of Leon and Castile and then in driving out the 
infidel Moors. In race, in language, in religion, in laws, and 
in a national consciousness Portugal was, therefore, in 1500 
a nation in a sense in which the term could hardly have been 
applied at that time to any other political entity on the 
continent of Europe. 

At the top of the social order, though thoroughly subordinate 
to the Crown, were the higher clergy and the nobility. The 
latter constituted a powerful and restless class, trained through 
four or five centuries of fighting the infidel Moors to nothing 
but warfare, inspired with a burning zeal for the church 
triumphant. Below them a merchant class of manufacturers 
and tradesmen drawn largely from the Jews and the Moors, 
and at the bottom the great peasant class, laboring under all 
the hardships of a feudal organization of society. Learning 
was under the watchful eye of the clergy and restricted to 
that class and a few of the nobility, though the University 
of Lisbon was one of the chief centers of European learning 
and literature of the time. Economically the state was in a 
prosperous condition, though soon to be undermined by the 
expulsion of the Jews and Moors, and laboring under a system 
of land tenure that threw the burden of government expenses 
almost wholly on the laboring population to the exclusion of 
the nobility and the clergy. 

Another ethnic and economic factor had recently been intro- 
duced into Portugal which was destined to have the pro- 
foundest influence on the history of Brazil, namely, negro 
slaves from Africa. The first of these slaves appear to have 
been brought to Lisbon in 1442, and thereafter many ship 
loads were brought to Portugal and her island possessions. 
Though this new element coul not have materially affected the 
racial make-up of the Portuguese before the colonization of 
Brazil, the social and economic consequences of negro slavery 
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had already begun to appear and were later in Brazil followed 
by ethnic consequences of the profoundest importance. 

This then was the nation whose king, Manuel the Fortunate, 
sent off Pedro Alvarez Cabral with thirteen ships on March 
9, 1500, to continue and support the work of Vasco da Gama 
in his discoveries and possessions in the Indian Ocean. About 
1,200 men constituted this expedition, for it was designed to 
establish trading centers in India. For some reason, not 
definitely known, Cabral sailed considerably to the westward 
after passing the Cape Verde Islands and on April 22 landed 
on the coast of Brazil, which he believed to be a large island. 
He named it the island of Vera Cruz, and took possession 
of it in the name of the King of Portugal. It was not his 
business to linger here, so he proceeded toward the Cape of 
Good Hope and sent one of his ships back to Lisbon with the 
news of this discovery. 

It was many years before the coasts of this newly discovered 
land were adequately explored and many more before coloniza- 
tion began in a serious way. This was the more astonishing 
as the Spaniards were making such phenomenal progress in 
the discovery and conquest of their possessions. The expla- 
nation of this tardiness involves many considerations, but two 
factors were undoubtedly of prime importance. The Portu- 
guese Crown was almost completely absorbed in the develop- 
ment of its possessions in the Orient, and the early voyages of 
exploration in Brazil yielded no evidence of precious metals, 
stones, silks or spices, the products of Asia which had induced 
the efforts to find a sea route. 

So for thirty years after Cabral’s discovery little was accom- 
plished in the way of exploration and virtually nothing in 
the way of colonization, in sharp contrast to the brilliant 
achievements of the Spaniards in the conquest of Mexico and 
Central America. But the period was not without develop- 
ments of significance in the history of Brazil, none the less. 

First of all, the Portuguese made some contacts, not always 
happy ones, with the natives of that region. As these natives 
were destined to enter very largely into the nation that later 
came to be Brazil it will not be amiss to say something of 
their condition and characteristics. Of their numbers we 
know practically nothing, except that their accomplishments 
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and method of life were not favorable to density of population. 
In the stage of their development they were far below that 
attained by the Indians found by the Spanish conquerors in 
Mexico, Central America, and Peru, but not unlike that of 
the Iroquois of North America encountered a century or more 
later. 

They were essentially in the hunter stage of tribal organi- 
zation, though in some parts a rude kind of agriculture was 
practiced. Cannibalism was not uncommon, though it had 
rather a ceremonial than an economic importance. It did, 
however, have the further significance in the relations of the 
Indian and Portuguese, that even the church, which came to 
be the protector of the Indians against the brutality and 
rapaciousness of the conquerors and colonists, could not frown 
upon the enslavement of cannibals. 

From the racial standpoint it is of importance to our inquiry 
to point out that ethnologists are now pretty well agreed that 
the parent stock of the American Indian from the Arctic to 
the Antarctic was in the dim prehistoric past Mongolian. 
From the social and economic standpoint it is of significance 
that agriculture, so far as practiced at all, as well as the ele- 
mentary industries they had developed, were entrusted to the 
women, while hunting and warfare were considered the only 
proper activities for men. From a political point of view it 
is worthy of mention that the Brazilian Indians had scarcely 
progressed beyond the concept of a tribal unit and were, 
therefore, unsuited to presenting a united front against the 
invaders. Moreover, the attitude of the Indian toward the 
European was in Brazil as elsewhere determined chiefly by 
the actions of the Europeans themselves, for generally speak- 
ing the natives were at the outset filled with a not unfriendly 
curiosity and awe towards the white man, which was changed 
into suspicion, fear, and hatred by the duplicity, cruelty, and 
oppression of the invaders themselves. 

This latter situation was attested in an interesting way by 
the well authenticated fact that some of the first castaways 
of the earliest exploratory voyages were accepted into the 
Indian tribes, married daughters of tribal chieftains, occupied 
positions of dignity and importance and were the progenitors 
of a numerous half-breed offspring that played an important 
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part in the later period of colonization. Most famous among 
such instances were those of Caramuri in the north and 
Jodo Ramalho in the south, though there were others less well 
known. 

The second development of importance during the super- 
ficially barren years from 1500 to 1530 was the fact that 
although Portuguese were not greatly attracted to their new 
possession, representatives of both France and Spain had 
not been idle. The former especially, in the shape of hardy 
mariners from Brittany and Normandy, appeared in the 
northern part of Brazil within four years of the discovery by 
Cabral and established trading posts with the Indians. The 
object of their activity was the valuable dye-wood which they 
discovered in great quantities. And here we may digress for 
a moment to explain the origin of the name Brazil. 

When first taken possession of by Cabral it was christened 
as we have seen Vera Cruz. Then it was transformed into 
Santa Cruz, by which name it was commonly designated in 
Portugal. But as the chief article of value that was secured 
from the region in the early period we are now discussing 
was the red dye-wood known for many years as an oriental 
product called bresil wood or brazil wood, the country came 
popularly to be known as the land of the brazil wood or 
briefly Brazil. It was not long before this came to be also 
the official designation. 

Similarly, owing to the hazy information about world 
geography possessed by the European cartagrophers in the 
sixteenth century, the voyages of 1501 and 1503 under Portu- 
guese auspices and piloted by Amerigo Vespucci, extending 
far south into the south temperate zone, were believed to have 
opened up a new world, distinct from the continent in the 
northern hemisphere which was still believed to be Asia. So 
this southern continent came to be called America, after the 
pilot who had guided these explorations, and when it was 
later found that the northern continent was not Asia and was 
moreover connected with the southern continent, it was quite 
natural to apply the term America to the entire western 
hemisphere, as was done by Mercator in his map of 1541. 
Thus present day Brazil was also the original “America,” a 
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designation which we Yankees have impudently attempted to 
monopolize. 

These early contacts of French mariners with the lands of 
the new world led the French court, especially after the advent 
of the energetic Francis I to the throne of France, to lay 
plans for a permanent colonization there which threatened 
the loss of these western possessions by the Portuguese Crown. 
The French, be it said in passing, had succeeded in establish- 
ing friendly relations with the natives to such an extent that 
the latter were of material assistance against the Portuguese 
when these on repeated occasions attempted to drive out the 
interlopers. 

The Spaniards, likewise, were not idle. Though the portions 
of the Brazilian coast first touched upon by Cabral were 
acknowledged to lie within the Portuguese domains as deter- 
mined by the Treaty of Tordesillas, no man knew exactly 
where that line would fall and the decided drift of the South 
American coast to the southwestward made it seem likely that 
at some point not too far south the Spanish claims would 
begin. So Juan Diaz de Solis skirted the coast of Brazil and 
in 1516 entered the Plate River, already entered three years 
before by the Portuguese de Haro. Fernao de Magalhaens, 
himself a Portuguese, had enlisted the support of the Spanish 
Crown in an attempt to find a strait by which he could reach 
the Moluccas and circumnavigate the globe, and he discovered 
the strait that bears his name in 1519. Likewise Sebastian 
Cabot, now in the employ of the Spanish Crown, touched on 
the shores of Brazil on his way south in 1526. 

It now behooved the Portuguese King, Joao III, though 
wrapped up in his East Indian undertakings, to take some 
measures to protect his lands in the western hemisphere 
against hostile encroachment. So far a handfull of castaways, 
political exiles or criminals, was about all that Portugal had 
contributed to the population of the country. But in 1530 
an expedition consisting of five ships was sent out for the 
three-fold purpose of driving out French and Spanish tres- 
passers on Portuguese possessions, verifying rumors of the 
existence of silver in the Plate regions, and exploring and 
colonizing the coasts of Brazil. For this latter purpose the 
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expedition for the first time carried colonists, cattle, agricul- 
tural tools and European seeds, as well as sugar cane from 
the north. 

The foreign invaders were successfully expelled, for the 
time at least, the eastern coast was further explored from 
near the Amazon in the north to near the Plate in the south, 
and the first permanent Portuguese colony was founded at 
Sao Vicente, near the present Santos, in 1532. It was a small 
affair and was slow in growth, but it was a beginning. 

In the same year, King John III, anxious to consolidate his 
possessions in Brazil but unable or unwilling to spare the 
men and money himself, hit upon the scheme of granting 
hereditary fiefs to Portuguese noblemen who would under- 
take to colonize the country at their own expense and risk. 
It seemed like a convenient device, one moreover that had 
been practiced in the centuries of struggles against the Moors 
and in the early Portuguese settlements in the Madeira and 
the Azores. But it did not work. Fifteen grants were made 
it is true, dividing the whole coast line from 28° 20’ south 
practically to the Amazon in the north. This corresponded 
very closely to the portion of the seacoast that fell to the 
east of the line of demarcation, and though subsequently, as 
we shall see, the Portuguese possessions were extended almost 
twice as far to the west, it was a long time before even this 
clearly defined claim was made good against alien intruders. 

But of these fifteen grants only two, Sao Vicente in the 
south and Pernambuco in the north, permanently prospered, 
some of them never receiving even a single settlement. The 
chief reasons for this failure lay in the absence of any hope 
for quick riches, such as had been acquired in the Portuguese 
East Indian possessions and in the Spanish discoveries in 
America, in the tremendous extent of the territories and lack 
of means of communication, in the jealous separation of the 
individual grants preventing coédperation and mutual aid, in 
the desperate character of the grantees and their unruly 
followers, and in the poverty of the donatarios, as the grantees 
were called, which neither permitted them to develop the 
marvelous resources of the region rapidly nor to await 
patiently their gradual exploitation. 


: 
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At any rate, the net results, so far as adding to the popula- 
tion or establishing the basis for a future society were con- 
cerned, were almost nil. Two developments of fundamental 
significance, however, had their beginnings in this period. 
One was the introduction of negro slaves from the Guinea 
coast, and the other was the practice of cohabiting with the 
Indian women whose males had been killed in warfare or cap- 
tured as prisoners and enslaved. Both of these practices 
flourished in increasing measure for more than two centuries 
of colonial history and profoundly affected the social, racial, 
and economic development of the country, especially as negro 
women took the place of Indian women in this arrangement 
when the supply of Indian women no longer met the needs 
of the increasing stream of immigrants. 

Here we have at once a striking difference between the 
Portuguese history of colonization and that of the English. 
The former people were themselves a swarthy race of mingled 
ancestry who came without their women to the settlement 
of the new world, while the latter were a race of preponderat- 
ingly Nordic strain who brought their women with them. 
Consequently the Portuguese men had to live with Indian and 
negro women and had no aversion to doing so, whereas the 
English did not need to do so and looked askance at the 
lower elements of their population who did consort with In- 
dians and negroes. Religious differences also played a part 
in this attitude, and it must not be overlooked that while the 
northern colonies in British North America had little oppor- 
tunity to mingle with Indians and negroes, the southern slave 
holders were not above mingling their blood with that of 
comely negresses, and Pocahontas was not an isolated inci- 
dent. In Virginia it was practiced but not mentioned. In 
Brazil it was practiced so generally that no one thought any- 
thing about it. It is of course well known that the French in 
their colonial practice followed the Portuguese rather than the 
English system. 

One other consequence of lasting significance resulted from 
this abortive attempt at colonization. The artificial division 
of the seacoast with its hinterland into these fifteen feudal 
captaincies in 1532 constituted the geographical basis of the 
later provinces of the Empire and the states of the Brazilian 
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Union, so that both the names and the extent of many of the 
Brazilian states today go back to this period of colonial experi- 
mentation. 

While the Portuguese colonization of Brazil was, therefore, 
marking time, in the years following 1530 as before, the 
French were even more active than before. Their profitable 
trading and freebooter enterprises continued almost unabated 
and now began to assume frankly the color of colonial expan- 
sion at the expense of Portugal. The struggling colonists in 
Brazil became alarmed and appealed to King John for further 
aid. He therefore superseded the ill-advised scheme of feudal 
independent captaincies with a plan for a central royal gov- 
ernor-general, responsible directly to the Crown and with 
jurisdiction over all of the territories in Brazil. This plan 
was perfected in 1548, and the following year there arrived 
in Brazil the new Governor-General Thomé de Sousa, who 
established the capital of Brazil at Sao Salvador on the Bahia 
de Todos Os Santos, or All Saints’ Bay. 

November 1, 1549, when Thomé de Sousa assumed his office 
in the new capital of Brazil may, therefore, be said to mark 
the beginning of successful colonization in Brazil, half a cen- 
tury after the discovery. In the six ships which he com- 
manded there were more than a thousand souls, soldiers, exiles, 
colonists both men and women, clergy, and officers of admin- 
istration. Not least among the arrivals in importance for 
the future history of Brazil were six Jesuit priests under the 
command of Father Manuel da Nobrega. The Order of Jesus 
had been recognized by Pope Paul III in 1540 and was destined 
to play a major role in the colonization of Brazil as well as in 
the Spanish and French possessions of North America. 

The next thirty years, from 1550 to 1580, constituted quite a 
different period in the history of Brazil from the relatively 
barren first period of like extent. Thomé de Sousa initiated 
a period of settlement, conquest, and expansion which laid 
the foundations at least for a real nation. Carried on with 
varying degrees of success by the governors-general that 
followed him, it marked the beginning of organized govern- 
ment, the establishment of a bishopric, and the rapid growth 
of population. At the beginning of the period there were but 
fifteen tiny settlements, struggling against hostile Indians, 
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foreign freebooters, and a tropical wilderness. Thirty years 
later there were more than a hundred sugar mills and perma- 
nent settlements extended from the Island of Itamaracaé in 
the north to Sao Vicente in the south. Although these were 
all located on the narrow strip of tropical seaboard between 
the Atlantic and the coastal range, the ascent of the plateau 
had already been made in the south where a settlement had 
grown up on the present site of Sao Paulo, developed largely by 
the half-breed “Namelucos,” the descendants of the castaway 
Joao Ramalho who proved a potent factor in colonization. 

A continual stream of settlers had been coming over from 
Portugal, and before this period closed a new generation had 
grown up, a generation born and brought up in Brazil. It is 
true that this generation was made up in large part of Indians, 
negroes, and half-breeds, but it is equally true that they con- 
sidered themselves colonials already somewhat differentiated 
from the later arrivals from across the sea, a differentiation 
which successive events both in Portugal and in Brazil tended 
increasingly to accentuate. 

The French, again active under Henry II, launched an ambi- 
tious plan for the establishment of an “Antarctic France” in 
the southern possessions of Brazil, and in 1555 Villegagnon 
established a strong colony in the wonderful harbor of 
Guanabara Bay, which had been mistakenly named Rio de 
Janeiro or River of January from the month of its discovery. 
The Governor-General Mem de S4 and his nephew finally 
succeeded in destroying the French colony in 1567, and founded 
the city of Sao Sebastiao do Rio de Janeiro, which two cen- 
turies later became the capital of Brazil. The honor of this 
achievement was gained, it is true, by a Portuguese noble 
with Portuguese ships and Portuguese troops, but it could not 
have been achieved without the efficient aid of colonials, both 
white and brown. 

Real progress had, therefore, been achieved both in the con- 
quest of the wilderness and of the hostile Indians when Por- 
tugal in 1580 entered the “Sixty Years’ Servitude” or domina- 
tion by Spain. The ambitious and unscrupulous Philip II of 
Spain succeeded in getting himself recognized as King of 
Portugal in 1580 and for the next sixty years Portugal and 
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the Portuguese possessions were but appendages of the Spanish 
Crown. 

Though this period of foreign domination was little short of 
a calamity for Portugal and her colonial empire, it was not 
without its benefits to Brazil in the process we are here con- 
cerned with, to wit the making of the nation. The notorious 
Philip II had succeeded to the Spanish Crown in 1556 and 
Spain seemed to the rest of Europe a dominant and dangerous 
power at the height of her glory, though internal conditions 
were in reality already rotten and hastening the whole struc- 
ture to decay. When Philip usurped the throne of Portugal 
he, therefore, found the hand of all the other great powers 
turned against him. France had long been resisting the dan- 
gerous ambitions of the Hapsburgs, and England was ruled 
by the Protestant Queen Elizabeth (1558-1603). An enemy 
even more dangerous had been raised up in the Netherlands 
by the cruelty and oppression of Philip and his governor, the 
Duke of Alva, and in 1581 the Dutch Netherlands or Holland 
emerged as an independent nation. 

To all of these enemies of Philip the extensive, prosperous, 
and ill-protected domain of Brazil, now come under the sway 
of the Spanish Crown, was easy and alluring bait. English 
buccaneers, Fenton, Wirthington, Cavendish and others swept 
down upon the Brazilian seaports, sometimes alone, sometimes 
in concert with French or Dutch freebooters, though these 
expeditions were for plunder and not for permanent conquest. 

France, on the other hand, emerging from a period of 
impotence and internal religious wars into the brilliant reign 
of King Henry of Navarre (1589-1610) founder of the Bour- 
bon line, contemplated permanent conquest. Frustrated, as 
we have seen, in the earlier attempt to found an Antartic 
France in Brazil (1567), the French Crown now sought to 
establish an “Equinoctial France” along the northern coasts of 
Brazil, which had so far been virtually neglected by the 
Portuguese. Grants of land were made, expeditions fitted 
out and a French colony actually founded on the island of 
Maranhao, which the French named St. Louis and which bears 
the Portuguese form of that name, Sao Luiz, to this day. 

The assassination of Henry of Navarre and the period of 
anarchy that followed interfered with the success of this 
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undertaking and the French were driven out in 1615, putting 
an end for all time to their hope of gaining a permanent foot- 
hold in Brazil. But from the point of view of Brazilian 
nationality the episode was of deeper significance, for while 
the home government delayed in taking energetic measures to 
expel the invaders, the initiative was taken by the Brazilians 
themselves. The leader of the expedition against the French 
was a “nameluco” or half-breed Indian, and the attacking force 
consisted almost wholly of natives of Brazil, whites and In- 
dians. The Brazilians experienced a vivid realization of their 
own ability to look out for themselves even against foreign 
enemies. An incidental but important consequence of this 
interlude was the establishment of a Portuguese settlement at 
the very mouths of the Amazon, the present day Belém, Portu- 
guese for Bethlehem, so named because the expedition that 
resulted in its establishment started on Christmas Day 1615 
from Sao Luiz. 

The English and the French were gotten rid of with rela- 
tively little trouble. Not so the Dutch. With the destruction 
of the Invincible Armada in 1588 and the death of Philip II 
ten years later, Spain sank to the rank of a second rate power, 
for all her vast colonial domain. The Dutch East India Com- 
pany had overthrown Portuguese power in the East Indies 
and in 1621 the Dutch West India Company was organized 
along similar lines to accomplish the same purpose in the West 
Indies. Among its ambitious projects was the conquest of 
Brazil. The first ventures in 1624 and the next two or three 
years were only temporarily successful, but in 1630 an expedi- 
tion of sixty-five ships and more than 7,000 men took pos- 
session of Pernambuco, the most flourishing of the northern 
captaincies of Brazil, and established a permanent government 
there. The Dutch extended their possession over the whole 
of northern Brazil and in 1637 Prince Maurice of Nassau 
arrived as Governor. He was in all respects a remarkable 
man and gave to Dutch Brazil a government and an economic 
and social development which in many respects was the 
superior of the Portuguese government of the rest of Brazil. 

But the Dutch were usurpers none the less and their suc- 
cessful and continued occupation reinforced the bitter lesson, 
already learned by the Brazilians, that the home government, 
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at least under the Spanish Crown, exposed the colony to 
dangers which it was either not able or willing to ward off, 
and that their only real hope lay in their own organized efforts. 
The Brazilians, whites, Indians, and negroes did in fact 
oppose a continuous and strenuous resistance to the invaders 
during the whole of their occupancy. When in 1654 the colo- 
nists finally conquered the Dutch and drove them out it was 
by reason of a ten-year struggle by these same mixed elements 
all equally Brazilians irrespective of racial ancestry. This 
was after the successful revolt of the Portuguese against the 
Spanish usurpers in 1640 and the end of the sixty years’ servi- 
tude, but the feeling of self sufficiency and national patriotism 
that it engendered was the more acute and significant because 
it was their own rightful Portuguese Crown that failed to 
come to their aid but entered into a shameful truce with the 
invaders instead. 

The foreign aggressions with the political and psychological 
consequences above noted were the spectacular features of 
the “sixty years’ servitude.” But they were by no means the 
only developments of importance. In the south immigration 
continued, agriculture in all its phases prospered and the 
subjection of the soil and development of intercourse and trade 
went on apace. At the beginning of the period Father Anchieta 
estimated the population of the settled portions, which practi- 
cally meant the narrow seaboard, at 25,000 Europeans, 18,000 
civilized Indians, and 14,000 African slaves. At the close of 
the period the estimates for the southern portion not under 
Dutch control ran to 200,000 instead of 57,000, of which 
number one-fourth were Europeans and the remainder Indians, 
negroes, and half-breeds of all degrees. 

Moreover, in the south of Brazil the restless and energetic 
“namelucos” on the plateau of Sao Paulo began their drives 
or excursions into the great interior to the north and west 
especially, which had been a closed book so far to the colonists. 
Originally in search of slaves for their plantations but 
prompted also by the hope of finding precious stones and gold, 
traces of which had been found in Sao Paulo as early as 1560, 
these pioneers began those migrations which were to result 
in extending the Portuguese possessions far to the west of the 
original line of demarcation, clear to the head of the Amazon 
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basin and eastern slopes of the Andes. Not only was this a 
movement of Brazilian colonials without sanction of the home 
government, but it was in effect a Brazilian enterprise opposed 
as such both by the Spanish monarch then on the throne of 
Portugal and by the later Portuguese rulers of the Braganza 
dynasty themselves. 

The next century of colonial history must be passed in rapid 
survey. Not because it was lacking in importance, for from 
the point of view of our inquiry it was the most important 
period of all. Not because it was lacking in romantic and in- 
teresting events, for these were never more plentiful. Not 
because individual years or dates worthy of commemoration 
were lacking, for there are many such milestones in this cen- 
tury of progress. But because in the making of the Brazilian 
nation this century shows a consistent thread running through 
its entire extent with more or less traceable distinctness, dis- 
appearing here and there apparently from view, but reappear- 
ing again after a brief interval stronger and more pronounced 
than before. 

This period may be best characterized as the era of national 
expansion and of the full consciousness of a Brazilian nation 
with Brazilian interests independent of, if not indeed hostile to, 
Portuguese interests. This latter realization, moreover, was 
one that was making itself felt in Portugal, the metropolis, as 
it was called, as well as in Brazil, and acted and reacted in 
close relationship on both sides of the water. 

We have already seen how the French had been dispossessed 
and how at the opening of this new period the tenacious Dutch 
had been driven out chiefly by the concerted efforts of the 
colonists themselves. Thus northern Brazil was completely 
re-incorporated into Portuguese control, though a separate 
state was set up in Maranhao in the north directly responsible 
to the home government. The indefatigable Jesuits had 
pushed their missions into the great valley of the Amazon and 
thus by right of colonization and occupation assured to the 
Portuguese Crown all that enormous basin which had first 
been discovered by the Spaniard Pinzén in 1500, navigated 
its entire length by the Spaniard Orellana in 1542, and 
definitely known to lie to the west of the original line of 
demarcation. This great basin alone comprises about half 
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of the present area of Brazil so that its acquisition was a 
development of inestimable importance to the future state. 

This great undeveloped area was entrusted by the Portu- 
guese Crown in 1682 to the Commercial Company of Maranhao 
with monopolistic rights over the commerce of the region. So 
oppressive was this rule that a revolt arose headed by a colonist 
named Bekman, or Bequimao in Portuguese. He was exe- 
cuted, but his dying declaration that he was happy to die for 
the people of Maranhao was significant as being perhaps the 
earliest formulation of the sentiment of a local nationality in 
conflict with the abuses practiced or permitted by the home 
government, a sentiment which steadily grew in strength and 
found repeated expression during the period now under con- 
sideration. 

In Sao Paulo the roving activities of the bandeirantes, 
namelucos, or Paulistas as they were variously called, of which 
mention has already been made, were enormously stimulatd 
toward the close of the seventeenth century by the discovery 
of rich gold deposits in the present state of Minas Geraes 
upon the great central plateau of Brazil. The reports of these 
discoveries led to a gold rush similar to the days of ’49 in 
California. The Paulistas were first on the field but very 
soon they were crowded by adventurers pouring in from Bahia 
to the north. Many of these were new arrivals from Portugal, 
no other nationals of course were permitted, and even at this 
early day they were known as “reinées” or sons of the kingdom, 
in contradistinction to the native Brazilians. They were 
armed with royal authority to exploit the gold, but the fierce 
Paulistas were there by right of prior discovery and occupa- 
tion and they cared little for royal dispensations. For two 
years they were in open warfare against the emboabas, an 
Indian name applied to the Portuguese. The Paulistas were 
finally beaten and driven to other regions after the fiercest of 
struggles, but the realization of their rights and interests as 
Brazilians in conflict with those of the favored Portuguese 
was indelibly burned into their consciousness. A second 
scarcely less important consequence of this encounter was that 
the Paulistas pushed on west and added the enormous unex- 
plored areas of present day Goyaz and Matto Grosso to the 
Portuguese domain, an empire of more than 800,000 square 
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miles, which lying to the west of the original line of demarca- 
tion was greater than the entire extent originally falling within 
the Portuguese possessions. This was a real “winning of the 
west,” more audacious and more spectacular than the west- 
ward push of the people of the United States. 

Even in the extreme south the frontiers of Brazil were 
pushed beyond their original limits. Laguna on the shores of 
present day Santa Catharina on approximately meridian 49° 
west longitude marked the location of the original line of 
demarcation. The whole of the three southernmost states of 
present day Brazil, therefore, Parana, Santa Catharina, and 
Rio Grande do Sul were to the west of the original line, more 
than 220,000 square miles of temperate Brazil containing today 
more than 3,500,000 inhabitants and were to the south of the 
southernmost captaincy originally marked out. This exten- 
sive and valuable territory was added largely as a result of 
the southward drives of the Paulistas, though organized mili- 
tary expeditions, echoes of the wars of the Spanish Succes- 
sion, advanced the Brazilian frontiers clear to the River Plate, 
including present day Uruguay, therefore. This furtherest 
outpost was subsequently lost to Portugal by the Treaty of 
Madrid of 1750, it is true, but the loss was offset by the definite 
recognition of Portuguese title to Rio Grande do Sul. 

Indeed the Treaty of Madrid, at the very close of the period 
of expansion we are now considering, confirmed by formal 
agreement the astonishing additions that had been made to 
Brazil during the preceding century at the expense of Spain, 
additions be it remembered that were almost entirely the 
result of activities, peaceful and war-like, of the colonials 
themselves, not of Portugal. Though the Treaty of Madrid 
was subsequently annulled, the later Treaty of San Ildefonso 
of 1777 virtually re-incorporated the territorial provisions of 
the earlier treaty, and Brazil’s present extent, more than three 
times its original size, was fixed in accordance with the actual 
situation existing at the close of the 100 years of expansion. 

Other evidence of a growing national consciousness was 
offered by the so-called war of the “mascates” in Pernambuco 
in 1710 and 1711. Olinda was the ancient seat of the cap- 
taincy of Pernambuco and was by this time peopled largely 
by native Brazilians. Recife, an upstart, and only a few 
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miles away, was a trade center developed by Portuguese who 
were the money lenders to the older Brazilian landed gentry. 
Naturally the usurers were disliked and looked down upon and 
were colloquially known as mascates or hucksters. These 
Portuguese shylocks John V decided to favor by elevating 
the village to the dignity of a town and making it the seat 
of government, to the great detriment of Olinda. This was 
too much for the aristocratic colonials who resorted to arms. 
Recife, it is true, finally became the capital and Olinda 
dwindled in population and importance, but the struggle 
further emphasized the conflict of interests between Brazilians 
and Portuguese, and Pernambuco from that time on became 
one of the centers of Brazilian opposition to Portuguese mis- 
government and abuse. 

The temporary occupation of Rio de Janeiro by Duguay 
Trouin in the same year, humiliating and disastrous as it 
was for the flourishing seaport, still further demonstrated the 
ineffectiveness of the Portuguese Crown in defending its sub- 
jects in Brazil from alien depredations and intensified the 
feeling of bitterness and wrongs, for John V of Portugal knew 
of the threatened attack but did nothing effective to meet it. 

Of less obvious bearing on the development of Brazilian 
nationality was the curious incident near Pernambuco known 
as the negro state of Palmares. Thousands of negro slaves 
had fled from Pernambuco into the tropical forests nearby 
during the period of Dutch occupation. They and their 
descendants, reinforced by fugitive slaves in subsequent years, 
established a powerful state, or republic as they called it, in 
what is now Alagéas. By 1680 it was estimated. that there 
were 30,000 persons in this curious aggregation and for twenty 
years its strength was such as to defy all attempts at reduction. 
It was finally overthrown by a force of 6,000 men in which 
fighting Paulistas from more than a thousand miles away 
played an important part. In addition to signalizing the 
necessity of colonial forces to quell internal disorder as well 
as to fight foreign invaders, the episode was significant chiefly 
as being the first overt and effective resistance of the blacks 
in Brazil to the system of slavery, which, however, was not 
to be abolished for another 200 years. 
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In all this period of 100 years, population increased by 
immigration, the “reduction” of Indians, and the steady con- 
tributions of the slave trade, as well as by natural increase, 
though we have no statistics to tell us how much. But agricul- 
ture, mining, and the sugar industry flourished and exports 
to the mother country increased enormously. It was, how- 
ever, a period of exploitation by the Crown and its agents, and 
there is little doubt that Brazil would have flourished better 
without the doubtful protection of Portugal and the undoubted 
oppression of her agents. 

A new era was ushered in with the death of King John V 
in 1750 and the appointment of the Marquis of Pombal, as he 
was later called, as Prime Minister. This truly remarkable 
statesman is known to his posterity as “the great marquis” and 
his services to Brazil alone would have earned for him with 
justice such a designation. For twenty years this able states- 
man so dominated the destinies of Portugal and her posses- 
sions that the period from 1750 to 1777 can properly be 
called the era of Pombal. He successfully attacked and either 
remedied or alleviated the most serious abuses that existed 
in the administration of Brazil by the mother country, abuses 
which had been powerful in the growth of strong sense of 
Brazilian nationality and a diversity of interest as between the 
declining “metropolis” and the rising dependency. 

Commerce, which had suffered severely under the monopo- 
listic conceptions that characterized the attitude of all the 
colonial powers of the time toward their possessions, was 
greatly benefited by the removal of some of the most burden- 
some restrictions and taxes, and the organization of several 
new trading companies. Immigration, which was so funda- 
mental to the development of Brazil and which had languished 
somewhat in the disturbed conditions of the preceding century, 
was stimulated anew. Religious abuses and struggles, which 
had contributed their share to the retardation of the develop- 
ment of Brazil, were attacked by such radical measures as 
the reduction of the power of the Inquisition in Portugal, the 
establishment of complete religious equality among Catholics 
in Brazil, and the expulsion of the Jesuits. The Jesuits had 
played their réle, and it was a glorious one, in the colonization 
and pacification of Brazil, and particularly in the protection 
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of the Indians against the unbridled oppression and exploita- 
tion of the colonists, but the self-sacrificing altruistic character 
of their earlier endeavors had largely disappeared and they 
were not only a source of continual friction with the colonists 
and the secular clergy but were themselves accused of oppres- 
sion, commercialism, and political machinations. 

Pombal also corrected many of the worst abuses of the colo- 
nial administration, extinguishing the last of the remaining 
feudal captaincies and uniting them completely under a central 
administration with its seat at Rio de Janeiro, instead of at 
Sao Salvador de Bahia (1763). He also opened the admin- 
istrative service to Brazilians, which up to that time had been 
virtually reserved for native Portuguese or reindes, a serious 
cause of discontent. The military and naval defenses of the 
colony, so often exposed because of its defenselessness to the 
depredations of foreigners, were materially strengthened, and 
the contested boundaries with Spanish America determined. 
In the field of local government he encouraged the development 
of new municipalities, the only point in the whole system at 
which some elements of self-government by Brazilians was 
encountered. 

Altogether it was hard to estimate the beneficent results to 
Brazil of Pombal’s administration, and had his administration 
continued longer or its principles been followed in after years, 
Brazil might ultimately have been saved for Portugal, as the 
Dominion of Canada was saved to the British Empire by 
the belated reforms in administration which would have saved 
the thirteen colonies at the time of the American Revolution. 
But King Joseph was succeeded in 1777 by the reactionary and 
bigoted Maria I who immediately banished Pombal from 
Lisbon and did her best to nullify his liberal measures. She 
developed indeed a progressive insanity which resulted in her 
being superseded in 1792 by her son John as regent. But 
meanwhile she had done irreparable damage to Brazil. 

All of the old abuses crept back into the colonial adminis- 
tration, in some respects to an exaggerated degree. At the 
same time the North American colonists had declared and 
made good their independence of Great Britain and French 
revolutionary philosophy was spreading to the ends of the 
civilized world. Brazil had no universities, no institutions of 
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higher learning, no popular education, no printing presses. 
No books could be brought into the country except as approved 
by the church and no foreigners were admitted. In spite of 
all this, the news of the great liberal and democratic develop- 
ments in the outside world filtered in and inflamed the minds 
of a few idealists. The combination of renewed colonial op- 
pression and revolutionary examples set the stage for the 
so-called “Conspiracy of Minas Geraes” in 1789. 

This outbreak was premature, ill-organized, and tragically 
ineffective and was quickly and cruelly suppressed with the 
execution of young Joaquin José da Silva Xavier, nicknamed 
Tiradentes or Toothpuller. But he later became a national 
hero and his name one to conjure with in the cause of republi- 
canism. His program included independence, the establish- 
ment of a republic, the founding of a university, the develop- 
ment of industry which had always been restricted to certain 
narrow limits, and the abolition of negro slavery. This vision- 
ary program was destined ultimately to be realized in its 
entirety, though the establishment of a republic and the aboli- 
tion of slavery were exactly a century in the future, but the 
memory of the insurrection and of its announced program 
never disappeared completely in Brazil and grew stronger 
as the years went by. 

Indeed, although the Portuguese administration of Brazil 
was never as harsh and oppressive as had been the Spanish 
administration of her vice-royalities, there is every reason to 
suppose that the movement for independence from Spain that 
began in her American colonies in 1810 would have found 
its counterpart in Brazil, had it not been for one of those 
curious accidents which seem to loom so large in the world’s 
history, and this brings us to the next period in Brazil’s march 
as a nation. 

It will be recalled that the first overt revolutionary acts in 
Spanish America took the form of resistance not to their 
legitimate sovereign Ferdinand VII King of Spain, but to the 
usurper Joseph, placed upon the Spanish throne by his brother 
Napoleon. This quickly led to opposition to the self-consti- 
tuted regency and then to a program of complete independence, 
but the first reaction of the Spanish colonists, oppressed and 
discontented as they were, was one of loyalty to the king, who 
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rather than the country or government of Spain commanded 
their allegiance. 

Now Dom Joao, since 1792 regent for his insane mother 
Maria I, narrowly escaped the fate of Ferdinand. Indeed he 
anticipated the arrival of Junot’s army in Lisbon by one day 
only, and under the protection of British men of war he 
escaped on November 29, 1807 with his household and retinue, 
numbering some 15,000 persons, to Brazil, leaving Portugal to 
the care of a regency. He landed in Bahia on January 23, 
1808 and proceeded a month later to the capital Rio de Janeiro, 
arriving there on March 7. 

The Brazilians, as we have seen, had small cause to be 
enthusiastic over the Portuguese Crown, but they welcomed 
Joao and his court as though they were conquering heroes 
instead of deserters who had sneaked away from their kingdom 
under cover of darkness. It was the first occasion of the 
appearance of a European monarch in America and the 
ingrained feeling of loyalty to the monarchy was no doubt 
fortified and supplemented with expectations of better days to 
come now that the ruler was on Brazilian soil. At any rate, 
the welcome and the celebrations were nothing short of 
delirious. 

Brazil by this time equalled in population, if indeed she 
did not surpass the mother country, for conservative estimates 
placed the number of inhabitants, exclusive of uncivilized 
Indians, at 3,000,000. Of this number perhaps one-third were 
free white inhabitants, a greater number were negro slaves 
and the remainder freedmen and civilized Indians. In wealth 
Brazil had far outstripped the mother country. Indeed 
throughout the eighteenth century Portugal .had virtually 
lived off the agricultural and mineral products of Brazil. It 
was a fitting time, therefore, for the transfer of the center of 
political gravity from the humiliated enfeebled parent to the 
proud and lusty offspring. 

Nor did Dom Joao immediately disappoint the high expecta- 
tions of his loyal Brazilian subjects. Upon his arrival in 
Bahia he opened the ports of Brazil to the commerce of the 
world. This meant, of course, under the circumstances in 
which the world found itself at the height of Napoleonic power, 
that Brazilian ports were opened to the commerce of Great 
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Britain only, and there is small doubt that the astute Britishers 
helped to make up Dom Joao’s mind to adopt this liberal 
measure, in return for the signal service rendered him in 
convoying him and his court safely to Brazil. But it was a 
measure of tremendous significance to Brazil as well as to 
Great Britain, and January 28, the date of the decree is 
still observed as a national holiday in Brazil. 

In other respects, too, Joao proved his progressive spirit. He 
decreed freedom of industries, forbidden by his mother Maria 
in 1785, in April, less than a month after his arrival in Rio. 
He issued decrees encouraging agriculture and transporta- 
tion, established a royal printing press, the first in Brazil, 
founded the Bank of Brazil, established a powder factory, and 
founded a public library, two medical colleges and military 
and naval academies. 

These were tremendous events for Brazil, and their sig- 
nificance was further emphasized by the royal decree of Decem- 
ber 16, 1815, raising Brazil from its position as a dependency 
into a coérdinate member of the United Kingdom of Portugal, 
Brazil, and Algarves. Immigration was stimulated, and not 
only were the much needed laborers and settlers brought over, 
but foreigners were for the first time invited to Brazil, not 
colonists, but men of science, arts, and letters, who were of 
inestimable value to the country in the exploration and descrip- 
tion of its resources, in the stimulation of its industries, and 
in the development of its intellectual and cultural life. 

By the death of Maria in 1816 Dom Joao became King 
John VI of the united kingdom, and he engaged in military 
undertakings which secured to Brazil the so-called Banda 
Oriental, now Uruguay, over which Spaniards and Portuguese 
had been fighting so long. Earlier in his stay he had success- 
fully ousted the French from French Guiana in the north, 
though the Treaty of Paris of 1814 had returned it to France. 

While, therefore, Spanish America was in the throes of the 
wars of independence, Portuguese America was progressing 
in all respects in an era of peace and internal development. 
Small wonder that Joao was a national idol. But these 
remarkable achievements could not obscure less desirable 
features of this period of the sojourn of the Portuguese Court 
in Brazil. The 15,000 court followers who accompanied Joao 
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to Brazil were for the most part just so many blood suckers 
who had to be provided with positions, titles, and revenues. 

These were secured, of course, at the expense of the country, 
and the horde of parasites came near to wrecking all the good 
that the liberal decrees of the ruler instigated. They were 
disdainful of Brazilians, did all they could to prevent the 
elevation and progress of the country, and were aching to get 
back to Portugal. 

So intolerable were conditions in the provinces, tributary 
to the centralized and corrupt administration in Rio de 
Janeiro and presided over by arrogant and avaricious minions 
of the court, that the northern provinces led by Pernambuco 
broke into frank rebellion in 1817, just before the time set 
for the formal coronation of the king. The revolt spread 
rapidly and though it was effectively put down with great 
cruelty, the demands for decentralization, republicanism, and 
independence, which it developed never died out completely, 
and the “spirit of 1817” assumed a place in Brazilian national 
feeling closely akin to the “spirit of ’76” in the annals of our 
nation. 

This situation did much to undermine the popularity of 
King John, and when a successful revolution in Portugal in 
1820 overthrew the regency and introduced the liberal Spanish 
Constitution of 1812 as a provisional instrument of government 
he found himself in a cruel situation. The demand for accept- 
ance of this constitution by the king led to serious disturbances 
in the northern provinces of Brazil, and the monarch, sum- 
moned by the Portuguese Cortes to return to Portugal, abso- 
lutist at heart, yet fearing to resist openly, showed a fatal 
hesitation. Confronted by| a military uprising in Rio he 
hurriedly made some concessions and convoked an assembly 
to select Brazilian representatives to the constitutional conven- 
tion in Portugal. But this gathering got out of hand, de- 
manded immediate acceptance of the provisional instrument 
and was finally dispersed by force of arms, and the decrees 
forced upon the king were revoked. 

It now became apparent to the king that he must return to 
Portugal if he would save that country for the Crown, and 
so in the night of April 24, 1821, he embarked with 4,000 
followers and all the money in the royal treasury and sailed 
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two days later for Portugal never to return. This departure, 
so similar to his flight from Portugal fourteen years earlier, 
left him discredited and disliked in the country to which 
he had been welcomed with such acclaim a few years before. 
The benefits of his stay there were by no means lost, but the 
excesses of his satellites, the manner of his leaving, and the 
attitude of the dominant forces in Portugal served to empha- 
size even more clearly the fundamental antipathies between 
Portuguese and Brazilians and to make the separation of 
Brazil from Portugal inevitable and in truth imminent. 

The Portuguese, those left behind in Portugal in 1807 as 
well as the court followers, resented the liberties accorded to 
Brazil and her elevation to a plane of political equality and 
commercial supremacy with the mother country, and it was 
their firm intention to restore the status quo ante at the earliest 
opportunity. King John must have been aware of this, aware 
also of the inevitable consequences of such an attempt, for 
just before his departure he said to his 23-year-old son Dom 
Pedro, whom he left as Prince Regent of Brazil, “Pedro, if 
Brazil is to separate herself from Portugal, let her fall to 
you who respect me, rather than to any of these adventurers.” 

His premonition was quickly realized. Soon after his return 
the Cortes decreed a colonial administration for Brazil, ordered 
Dom Pedro to return immediately to Portugal, and re-enacted 
the commercial monopoly of Portugal. The consequences of 
this insane policy were certain. What was uncertain was the 
role that the young Prince Pedro should play in the coming 
drama. He could obey the Cortes, return to Portugal and 
abandon Brazil to her fate. Or he could defy the Cortes, put 
himself at the head of the Liberal movement and assume the 
dual role of liberator and chief of Brazil. His inclination 
prompted him rather to do the former. Circumstances and 
the reliance and importunities of the leaders in Brazil led him 
to the latter. It was a wise choice, for his part in Portugal 
would have been an obscure and unprofitable one, whereas his 
part in Brazil was a brilliant and enduring one. 

On September 7, 1822, he declared for the independence of 
Brazil and on October 12, 1822 he was proclaimed constitu- 
tional Emperor of Brazil. Independence was a fact almost as 
soon as announced. Indeed in a real sense it was a fact even 
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before announced, and there was virtually no fighting. Brazil 
dropped away from Portugal “like a ripe fruit falling from a 
tree,” in striking contrast to the bloody and protracted 
struggles that marked the separation of the Spanish colonies 
from the mother country, struggles not completed until two 
years after the independence of Brazil. No less striking was 
the contrast in the form of government under which Brazil 
began her independence. While the Spanish American colo- 
nies were launched on a troubled era of experimenting with 
radical republican institutions wholly unsuited to the political, 
economic, and social conditions in which those colonies found 
themselves, Brazil began her independent career with a 
scarcely perceptible change in government and a firmly estab- 
lished and respected executive to whom the bulk of the inhabi- 
tants rendered a willing and obedient loyalty. Had Dom 
Pedro refused to accept the réle that was thrust upon him, 
Brazil would in likelihood have had a period of experimenta- 
tion, anarchy, dictatorships, and bloodshed for the first fifty 
years of her history, and more than likely would have broken 
up into her component parts. The Spanish possessions in 
South America were very little larger than Brazil, yet they 
split into ten separate countries with their international 
hatreds and rivalries still further retarding economic progress 
and political stability. 

With the attainment of independence, recognized by the 
United States in 1824 and Great Britain in 1825, Brazil had 
become a nation among the nations of the world. But she 
still had a long and arduous road to travel for another hundred 
years before she became the nation that was the sole repre- 
sentative of the western hemisphere on the Council of the 
League of Nations. So far as territorial extent is concerned, 
her boundaries in 1822 were virtually the same as her bound- 
aries today, though Uruguay was lost in 1828 and Acre added 
in 1903. But in all other respects her situation was changed 
almost incredibly. 

Her population, exclusive of uncivilized Indians, was prob- 
ably not above 4,000,000, at least one-third of whom were 
slaves. This was almost entirely concentrated in a narrow 
strip along the southeastern seaboard with only the border of 
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the great table land under cultivation and maintaining a popu- 
lation. Of railroads there were, of course, none and virtually 
no roads of any sort, commerce being almost entirely water 
borne. The government was a highly centralized and bureau- 
cratic monarchy and of democracy in the modern sense, or of 
public education there was nothing. 

Superficially, Brazil upon the declaration of her independ- 
ence in 1822 was not unlike the American colonies in 1776. 
In each case the population was between three and four 
million, and in each case it was concentrated along a narrow 
ribbon of the continent along the Atlantic seaboard, stretching 
more than a thousand miles from north to south. In each case 
the colonies had been subordinated throughout their colonial 
history to a narrow and mistaken policy of colonial exploitation 
and their economic development retarded. 

But fundamentally how different was their situation! 
Though slavery existed in both domains, in North America 
it was of minor importance save in the southern colonies, 
whereas in Brazil the slaves constituted a third of the popu- 
lation and the negroes and half-breeds constituted three- 
fourths. Education was available in the North American 
colonies from the public grammar schools to the universities 
of Harvard, Yale, Princeton and King’s College, later Colum- 
bia. In Brazil there were no free public schools, and not a 
single institution of higher learning. In the North American 
colonies there was freedom of religion, of speech, and of the 
press. In Brazil there was neither freedom of religion nor 
of speech, and there was not a single printing press until 
after the advent of Dom Joao. 

But most fundamental of all the distinctions was the differ- 
ence in governmental institutions. In North America for 150 
years colonists, coming from a country in which representa- 
tive institutions had already successfully attacked royal pre- 
rogative, managed their own local and provincial affairs and 
served a long apprenticeship in the difficult art of self-govern- 
ment. In Brazil the divine right of kings could be ques- 
tioned only by treason and revolution and the Cortes had 
atrophied and disappeared in Portugal through non-use. Of 
representative government or self-government there was the 
merest trace in the municipios, and these were but feeble 
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agencies of government. Autocracy, oligarchy, bureaucracy, 
and privilege were the attributes of the government that Brazil 
had known for 300 years. Democracy was not even a dream. 
What a contrast! 

The stages whereby this infant nation became transformed 
into a federal republic of more than 30,000,000 people, with its 
universities, its railways and highways, its schools and public 
health activities, its foreign commerce and its wealth, are no 
less a part of the history of the making of this nation, than 
were the three centuries that preceded its independence, but 
only the outstanding events can here be mentioned. 

Dom Pedro, like many another promising successor to a 
throne, did not live up to expectations. He was confronted 
with tremendous difficulties, it is true, inherited for the most 
part from the abuses of the three centuries of colonial misrule 
and the more immediate mistakes of his father. But his 
temper and his judgment did not measure up to the demands 
of the times and at the end of nine years he was forced to 
leave Brazil in disgrace. 

A constitution had been granted the country it is true, but 
the manner of its preparation and promulgation alienated the 
patriot elements and led to forcible resistance in the north 
to its acceptance. All power was centralized in Rio, and 
much of it in the hands of the Emperor through the so-called 
moderative power. The provinces, that still traced back in 
name if not in traditions to the old feudal captaincies, resented 
the complete lack of provincial autonomy, and economic as 
well as political stagnation was their lot. Pedro was hot- 
headed, domineering, pleasure-loving and dissolute and many 
of his followers and advisers were worse. These very qualities 
were calculated to endear him to Brazilians when as a youth 
he impetuously broke with his father and his country and 
dramatically assumed the réle of the champion of their liber- 
ties. They had just the opposite effect when constituting the 
well springs of his daily actions and prompting acts inimical 
to the country. 

On April 7, 1831, Dom Pedro Primeiro bowed before the 
storm of opposition and distrust he had brought upon himself, 
abdicated in favor of his five-year-old son Dom Pedro de 
Alcantara, and went back to Portugal to protect his daughter 
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on the throne of Portugal against his brother, the usurper 
Miguel. 

During his stay in Brazil the country continued to progress 
in many directions, but politically it was in worse shape than 
when he assumed control. Republicanism, separatism, and 
anarchy were all raising their heads, and instead of a united 
nation such as had rallied around him in 1822 he left one torn 
by internal dissensions, the scars of which have not in some 
respects completely disappeared today. 

There followed nine dark years of regency during which it 
more than once seemed futile to struggle against the complete 
disintegration of the nation. The principal and perhaps the 
only benefit derived by the country from the interregnum 
(1831-1840) was the fierce but cleansing fire through which 
emerged the statesmen and leaders of the country experienced 
and able to guide it safely into the next more propitious era 
of Dom Pedro II. 

The hopes of the progressive elements centered around this 
boy who at fifteen was pronounced of legal age and ascended to 
the throne as Dom Pedro Segundo. Once more the future of 
the country seemed to be linked up with the destiny of an 
ascending ruler, and this time the country was not doomed to 
disappoinment. 

The half-century of the reign of Dom Pedro, from 1840 to 
1889, might well be described as the golden age of Brazil. 
From almost every point of view it was an era of advance, 
economic, social, and political. Some of this advance was of 
course due to the inexorable march of events, but much of it 
was due directly to the good sense and moderation of the 
Emperor himself. Above all he stood out as a symbol of the 
nation as a whole to whom the people could pin their loyalty 
and patriotism. 

And yet after a long and beneficent rule of nearly fifty 
years Dom Pedro was deposed and he and his family banished 
from the country, thus rounding out the tragic fate of the 
Braganzas in Brazil. What is the explanation of this surpris- 
ing ending, especially surprising to the world of 1889? 

It was not the logical consequence of mistakes, as in the 
case of Joao and Dom Pedro I, though mistakes enough were 
inevitable. It was the irresistible trend of events of which 
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Dom Pedro II was much more the victim than the cause. 
Monarchy itself was an anamoly in the western hemisphere 
and though in its particular manifestation in Brazil beneficial, 
it was doomed to disappear. Republicanism had been a grow- 
ing force in Brazil for many years, especially since 1870, and 
with it were linked such other ominous doctrines as federalism, 
anti-clericalism, and abolition of slavery. The Emperor him- 
self was not averse to these doctrines, but they struck at the 
very roots of the elements that were the natural supports of 
monarchy as an institution. The clergy and the great land 
holders had been alienated by the imperial views and the army 
had been offended by his lack of militarism. Under such 
conditions when the appointed hour came for the elimination 
of the monarchy there were no vested interests to defend it 
and the change from monarchy to republic was accomplished 
with no more disturbance and bloodshed than had accompanied 
the attainment of independence. 

On November 15, 1889 was born the federal republic of 
the United States of Brazil. It was unfortunate that dis- 
contented and ambitious army chiefs played a spectacular, 
thoug hperhaps indeed an inevitable réle, in the launching of 
the new era. From the consequences of this fact Brazil has 
suffered ever since the beginning of the republic and is still 
suffering today. The military have demanded and have 
intrigued and fought for a dominant and privileged position in 
the state, and the navy has usually been led by consideration 
of class interest to take the other side. This is the basic expla- 
nation of almost all of the disturbances from which Brazil has 
suffered from the enforced resignation of the first President 
Marshal Deodoro da Fonseca in 1891 to the present day. 

But before touching upon the outstanding developments of 
the last thirty-five years, the period of the republic, let us 
see what had been accomplished by the end of the second 
empire. 

In population Brazil had now grown to more than 14,000,000 
people. Slavery had been abolished in 1888, one of the con- 
tributing causes of the collapse of the monarchy, though it was 
the finest thing that the monarchy had done. So this popula- 
tion no longer included any slaves. Moreover, the racial char- 
acter of this population had completely altered. At the time 
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of independence the white population was probably about one- 
fourth of the total, which included whites, mestizos, mulattos, 
negroes and Indians. Indians had long ceased to be an impor- 
tant factor in the population increase, but negroes as we have 
seen were still being introduced in considerable numbers and 
continued to figure in the immigration until 1850, when they 
were finally cut off. Thereafter, while European immigra- 
tion was just commencing in its full strength, the negroes 
received no additions from the outside and their numbers 
in Brazil began to diminish not merely relatively but abso- 
lutely. This was due in part to the high death rate among 
the negroes and in part to the dilution of the pure black strain 
by intermingling with the Europeans, resulting in the con- 
tinued increase of the mulatto element and its steadily stronger 
strain of white blood, at the expense of the negro element. So 
in 1890 we find that 50 per cent of the population is classed 
as white, mestizos and mulattos constituted 35 per cent while 
the percentage of negroes had sunk to 15, probably no more 
in actual numbers than the number of negroes at the time 
of independence. 

The immigration which contributed so materially to this 
fundamental change in the racial make-up of the population 
of Brazil was overwhelmingly of south European Latin stock, 
Portuguese, Spaniards, and Italians. But beginning in 1820 
with a colony of 1,700 Swiss settling in Novo Friburgo a new 
strain was introduced. The first German colonists came over 
in 1824 and thereafter there was a small but steady stream 
of Germans, Swiss, and Austrians. These colonists were rela- 
tively few in number, probably not over 100,000 in all up to 
the close of the empire, and they settled in restricted homo- 
geneous colonies in the southern provinces and so did not bring 
about a great infusion of Nordic blood into the Mediterranean 
base, but their economic importance and the increase of their 
descendants were much greater than the small total of immi- 
grants would lead one to suppose. 

Railways grew from nothing in 1854 when Dom Pedro II 
in person opened up the first stretch of ten miles amidst bril- 
liant ceremonies, to 6,000 miles in 1889. Foreign commerce, 
of less importance in the year of independence than at the 
beginning of the century, had increased in value more than 
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600 per cent by the close of the second empire. Coffee began 
to head the list of Brazilian exports as early as the beginning 
of the second empire, crowding out the colonial staples, sugar, 
cotton and tobacco, and by the close of the empire far exceeded 
in value that of all other exports combined. 

This, of course, reflected an important transformation in 
agriculture, stimulating the clearing and the cultivation of 
ground on the plains of the great plateau in Minas and Sao 
Paulo where the soil and the climate were most favorable to 
this valuable crop. It was also largely responsible for the 
great influx of Italians, most of whom went as laborers to the 
coffee plantations. 

In the international field, the Paraguayan War (1865-1870), 
the brunt of which had been borne by Brazil and by her 
brought to successful conclusion, while it cost thousands of 
lives and millions of dollars and netted Brazil nothing in the 
way of territorial aggrandizement or war indemnity, neverthe- 
less assured Brazil a place of leadership on the South American 
continent and was an important nationalizing force. This 
benefit was, it is true, probably more than offset by the exag- 
geration of the military as a power in the state, but from the 
point of view in which we are here most interested it cannot 
be overlooked as a factor in the growth of Brazilian national- 
ism. 

The revolution of 1889, brief and bloodless as it was, 
wrought three basic changes in the political life of Brazil. It 
substituted an elective president for an hereditary monarch. 
It converted a highly centralized unitary state into a federal 
union, in some respects less centralized than the United States 
of North America. It brought about a complete separation 
of church and state. All three of these measures were essen- 
tial for the orderly progression of political life and were the 
realization of principles long and earnestly advocated by the 
progressive elements in the period of the empire. A fourth 
basic change, abolition of slavery, though brought about a 
year before the empire was overthrown, was an outcome of the 
pressure brought by the same liberal forces that championed 
the other changes. It was in a sense a cause rather than an 
effect of the revolution, but it was a product of the revolution- 
ary forces none the less. 
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Democracy was a different matter. It was, of course, a 
fundamental tenet of the republican leaders, but its definition 
was more difficult and its immediate attainment by decree or 
law impossible. Adult male suffrage for all who could read 
and write was as far as the republic could safely go and 
was a long step in advance of the income qualification under 
the empire. But in a land where certainly 80 per cent of the 
inhabitants were utterly illiterate, it is obvious that political 
democracy means something quite different from what it 
means in a land where only 20 per cent or less are illiterate. 
The restriction of the suffrage to those who can read and write 
is beyond doubt a sane and necessary restriction. But the 
measure of democracy and the measure of its progress must 
then be determined by the spread of education. 

In population Brazil advanced from 14,000,000 in 1890 to 
more than 30,000,000 in 1920. The progressive “arianization” 
of the Brazilian race is reflected in the fact that the percentage 
of whites increased to 60 per cent, while the percentage of 
negroes decreased to 12 per cent, leaving about 28 per cent in 
the mixed blood category. Brazil is thus slowly but steadily 
becoming a white man’s country by a natural process of evolu- 
tion where no race prejudice draws a color line. 

In national wealth the increase has been even more aston- 
ishing. We do not have accurate statistics for a numerical 
comparison, but if we take the value of foreign commerce as 
an index of this progress, imperfect as this is, we find that 
the value of foreign commerce increased more than 400 per 
cent in the period from 1888 to 1913. The year 1913 must 
be chosen for comparison, because the war period, and even 
more the post war period, which is not yet over so far as its 
upsetting effects on world commerce and finance are concerned, 
deranged everything to such an extent that no sound compar- 
isons are possible. 

The railroad mileage has been more than tripled since the 
establishment of the republic, and manufacturing, almost 
negligible in 1890, had expanded in 1920 to nearly 20,000 
factories, employing 350,000 operatives, representing a capital 
investment of $500,000,000, and turning out products worth 
$750,000,000. 
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Agricultural products in 1920 reached a value of over a 
million dollars and livestock totalled over 70,000,000 head. 

Surely in material things the progress of Brazil in the first 
thirty years of the republic has been such as to fill the patriotic 
Brazilian breast with pardonable pride. 

Accompanying this there has been a corresponding increase 
in the importance of the réle played by Brazil in international 
affairs. The “splendid isolation” of Brazil, like that of the 
United States of North America, has been broken down by 
the inescapable march of events. In inter-American confer- 
ences, in The Hague conferences, in the Court of Arbitration, 
in the World War, in the Treaty of Versailles, and in the 
League of Nations, Brazil has played a part commensurate 
with her growing importance, a part still further calculated 
to arouse patriotic pride. 

In her internal affairs, the march of progress, though 
broken by many unfortunate interruptions, has none the less 
been marked. Social and political conditions have unquestion- 
ably been improving, and though the advance has been far 
slower than the leaders of liberal thought in Brazil have 
wished and hoped, it has been encouraging, and the day of 
economic, social, political democracy in the United States of 
Brazil is dawning as surely in that great country as it was in 
the United States of North America when the dark days of 
the Civil War and reconstruction were safely passed. 

The world has probably never witnessed in the past and 
certainly will never witness again a phenomenon comparable 
to the rise of these United States of ours. Such a combina- 
tion of favorable circumstances could never again be dupli- 
cated. So we cannot reasonably look for a near approach in 
the history of Brazil where the initial factors and the concomi- 
tant developments were so much less propitious. 

It is, therefore, the more astonishing, that at the close of 
the first century of Brazilian independence there were so many 
points of analogy between the way that had been covered there 
and the marvelous development of our own country. In the 
first century of the United States the country had grown from 
less than four million people to about forty million. Brazil in 
the corresponding period grew from four million to some 
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thirty-two million. The United States in 1876 was still over- 
whelmingly agricultural with her industrial era just beginning. 
Brazil, one of the world’s greatest exporters of agricultural 
products, is also at the threshhold of her industrial develop- 
ment. In the United States of North America, in spite of 
250 years of traditions of free public education, the percentage 
if illiterates in 1876 was still some 20 percent. In Brazil, 
with less than fifty years of such traditions, the menace of 
illiteracy is being attacked with all of the resources of the 
nation. In the United States the period of the late seventies 
marked the high water point of political corruption and waste 
and the era of reform had not yet begun. In Brazil at the 
close of her first century of independence the forces of order 
and democracy were engaged in a desperate struggle with 
the forces of lawlessness and political privilege. 

In countless respects the United States of America were in 
1876 in a more favorable position for development and progress 
than were the United States of Brazil in 1922. Yet if Brazil 
in the next fifty years of her national existence even approxi- 
mates the progress of the United States of North America 
from 1876 to 1926, it takes no seventh son of a seventh son 
to picture her place in the world of nations. The stage is 
all set. None of us will see the end, even of this relatively 
brief first act, but our conjecture as to its outcome can at least 
rest on substantial considerations. 
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Gulick, Charles A., Jr. Labor Policy of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration. (New York: Columbia University, Studies in History, 
Economics, and Public Law, Vol. CXVI, no. 1, 1924, pp. 200.) 

As the largest and most powerful industrial corporation in the world, 
the United States Steel Corporation has been in the focus of much 
attention and no little investigation. Producing a high enough per- 
centage of the country’s total steel output to give it power, which it 
exercises, to fix prices for the whole industry, with a capitalization of 
altogether unprecedented magnitude, and with financial policies which 
have necessarily been accompanied by the closest relations with the 
great investment bankers, it has from time to time come under the 
surveillance and mandatory action of the Federal Government; as the 
largest employer of labor, its policies and practices have been a field 
of research by Senate committees, by committees of its own stock- 
holders, by church and philanthropic organizations, and by individual 
investigators. If, on the one hand, it has had its many and bitter 
adverse critics, it has also had its panegyrists who have acclaimed it 
“a corporation with a soul.” Dr. Gulick’s aim is neither to praise nor 
to condemn, however, but to ascertain the facts as nearly as possible. 

While in the earlier part of its history, the corporation’s financial 
and price policies, including the famous Gary dinners, were most in 
the public eye, and while within the last two or three years “Pittsburgh- 
plus” claimed attention, during the past decade, or a little more, the 
corporation’s labor policy has been, almost continuously, a matter of 
public concern. It came in for review in the Pittsburgh Survey, the 
Stanley Committee Hearings in 1911, the Report of the Immigration 
Commission of 1912, a special report of the United States Commissioner 
of Labor (1913), the Report of the Commission on Industrial Relations 
(1915), the Senate investigation of the steel strike (1919), the two vol- 
umes of the Interchurch World Movement investigation (1920, 1921), 
the Cobot Fund inquiry (1920-22), and the Federated American Engi- 
neering Societies (1923). A good deal of the recent interest was, of 
course, stimulated by the spectacular and futile strike of 1919, but 
much of it has been entirely apart from any interest in organized labor 
or any particular qualms about low wages. It was due largely to the 
activities of liberal church leaders and to the group of stockholders who 
objected to the twelve-hour day and the seven-day week; these evils 
did more than anything else to subject the corporation to the displeasure 
of public opinion. 
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It is impossible here to review the intricate history of the corporation’s 
labor policy, a history often obscure because of lack of data (in spite 
of the many investigations), but Dr. Gulick has unravelled the essential 
facts, so far as they can be come at, with fairness, with extreme care, 
and with analytical acumen of a high order. The first step toward 
elimination of the twelve-hour day was taken in 1907. By 1911, the 
corporation had a nearly clean bill of health in this particular, while 
at the same time probably over a third of its steel workers were still 
on the twelve-hour day. During the war the seven-day week came in 
again, in force, but did not become quite so prevalent as it had been 
before 1910. At present it seems to have been practically, but not 
entirely, eliminated. Dr. Gulick estimates that in October, 1920, approxi- 
mately 85,000 men were on the twelve-hour day, as compored to 
45,000 in 1911. “Thus, after ten years of peremptory telegrams, 
stockholders’ resolutions, protestations of belief in shorter hours to con- 
gressional committees, and vigorous objections to the interference of 
outsiders who do not understand the situation, the number and per- 
centage of twelve-hour workers was materially larger.” As late as 
May, 1923, the corporation, through Mr. Gary and Mr. Farrell, the 
president, opposed the abolition of the twelve-hour day on the ground 
that it was not injurious and that to abolish it would raise costs 15 
per cent and require the employment of 60,000 additional men. Within 
three months, however, the corporation announced that plans had been 
adopted for the elimination of the twelve-hour day. Thus it finally 
bowed to outraged public opinion. 

It is interesting to note that President Wellborn, of the Colorado Fuel 
and Iron Company, a subsidiary of the corporation, was publicly quoted, 
a few days after the Gary-Farrell pronouncement, to the effect that his 
company’s labor cost per ton was lower under the eight-hour day than 
it had been, prior to 1918, on the twelve-hour shift. Here, as in many 
other instances, there is much indication that Mr. Gary was far from 
having the knowledge a man in his position should have had of the 
the conditions in the various plants of the corporation. 

On the whole, and having before us the careful historical and statistical 
analysis which Dr. Gulick has made, we are forced to concur in his 
opinion: “The corporation has always subordinated the interest in 
reforming hours to its interest in output and profits. The reforms were 
not effected as the result of a careful and scientific investigation by the 
corporation. They were not the result of an amicable agreement between 
employers and workmen. In every case they were forced by the activities 
of ‘outsiders,’ a business depression, or outraged public opinion.” 

We cannot make extended comment on the chapters dealing with 
wages, the attitude of the corporation toward labor organizations, 
methods of combatting unions, and the chapters on welfare work. 
Probably disproportionate space is given to the latter, as the facts were 
much easier to ascertain. The corporation is given full credit for its 
safety and sanitation work, but the stock-sharing plan is shown up as 
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something which does not interest the worker in permanent ownership of 
stock. It appears to be rather a device for keeping down the labor 
turnover. The chapters on the corporation’s attitude and actions toward 
organized labor are especially worth reading. 

Final estimate of the book must be that it is the result of an exceed- 
ingly difficult task finely and courageously done. Dr. Gulick states in 
his preface that the manuscript was submitted to a corporation official 
for criticism, and that that official refused to name specific instances of 
alleged “unfairness” to the corporation, unless the author would agree 
beforehand to rewrite the whole book in a different “tone.” Such an 
attitude is natural to an official of so powerful a corporation. The 
reviewer, however, is unable to detect any point at which the author 
does not give the corporation the benefit of doubt. He strives throughout 
for entire objectivity. The acceptance of the work as a doctor’s thesis 
at Columbia and its publication in the Columbia Studies are sufficient 
evidence that the Columbia Economics Faculty thinks he succeeded. 


A. B. WOLFE. 
Ohio State University. 





Seymour, Charles. The Intimate Papers of Colonel House Arranged 
as a Narrative. (Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1926, 
pp. xxiv, 471; viii, 508.) 

It is safe to say that no other book concerning the tumultuous years 
of Woodrow Wilson’s presidency has aroused as much interest as this 
revelation of the part played by “the mysterious Colonel House” as 
Wilson’s counsellor. It was known to everyone that the Colonel's 
influence was extraordinary; but few knew how it was achieved or what 
went on behind the scenes. The fact that he consistently put himself in 
the background but added to the mystery of the man; and his shrinking 
figure rapidly assumed legendary proportions. These volumes dispel 
much of the mystery, but they firmly establish the Colonel’s position as 
one of the first importance in the group about Woodrow Wilson. It must 
be admitted that we shall not be able to know definitely his share in 
the work of that administration until more evidence is in—until others 
who counselled with the great leader have told us what they know, and 
especially until the papers of Woodrow Wilson himself are published. 
In the meantime, Colonel House modestly disclaims credit for too much 
and reminds the reader that the record here given treats only of such 
matters as came within the orbit of his own activities. But what an 
orbit! 

The one chapter which is given to his career before his alliance with 
Wilson explains much of the later man. It describes his boyhood’s 
absorption in national politics and political leaders while ostensibly a 
student in northern schools, and his later experiences in Texas politics 
as a manager behind the scenes before he turned his attention to the 
wider field. His preference for the inconspicuous background and his 
consistent refusal to hold office—an attitude absolutely unique in 
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politics—led many to think him devoid of ambition, and in those early 
days as in the later ones, added to the quality of mystery. But House 
himself disclaims the lack of ambition. “I had no ambition to hold 
office, nor had I any ambition to speak, because I felt in both instances 
that I would fall short of the first place, and nothing short of that would 
satisfy me. . . . My ambition has been so great that it has never seemed 
to me worth while to strive to satisfy it” (p. 16). In this connection 
his editor’s opinion is suggestive. “The desire to escape publicity was 
largely a matter of common sense, for in this way only could he hope to 
avoid political enmities and jealousies. ...It was also instinctive, 
springing not from undue modesty, for Colonel House was as coldly 
objective in judging himself as another, but rather from a philosophic 
pleasure in accomplishment rather than reward, and perhaps in part 
from a sardonic sense of humor which was tickled by the thought that he, 
unseen and often unsuspected, without great wealth or office, merely 
through the power of personality and good sense, was actually deflecting 
the currents of history” (p. 5). 

It is impossible to give an adequate summary of his activities during 
the momentous six years covered by the two volumes—from the pre- 
liminaries of the campaign of 1912 to the entry of the United States 
into the World War in the spring of 1917. One cannot but suspect that 
House’s share in bringing about the nomination of Wilson at Baltimore 
is unduly emphasized, but for all that the part he played both before 
and after the Baltimore convention was manifestly an important one. 
From the very first he had the confidence of Wilson, and as he often 
saved his candidate from mistakes, gave constructive advice and never 
seemed to want anything for himself, his influence grew. After the 
election and especially after the new administration had begun, he func- 
tioned both as adviser and as a shock absorber. He was busy in helping 
to sift out men for the Cabinet and other important administrative 
positions, as well as for the diplomatic posts, and likewise in relieving 
the President from the strain of seeing men who would only use up his 
time and strength. It must have been a terrific strain on House, but 
probably he liked it. He and the President agreed so thoroughly on 
what domestic legislation was needed that it is hard to say how much 
of that great program which was carried through Congress from 1913 
to 1916 originated with Wilson and how much with the Colonel or others. 
The responsibility and the decision, of course, lay with the President, 
and the historian must give the major credit to Woodrow Wilson. Indeed, 
the evidence is clear enough that however much advice he accepted and 
acted upon, Wilson always dominated the situation, was always the 
master; but there are some sentences in House’s diary that show he 
was ready to criticise and sometimes, perhaps, to assume that he was 
himself the director of the administration’s policies. This would have 
been a dangerous attitude to assume openly, and we may be sure that 
he did not. But on the whole, the picture before us is one of two 
mutually generous friends: the one a great man who knew how to use 
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another’s talents, the other a man with many great qualities who was 
willing to be used. 

The Colonel’s major interest shifted quickly to foreign policies, and 
more than three-fourths of the two volumes are concerned with our 
relations abroad. He had much to do with the formulation of the Latin- 
American policy and cherished a plan for a Pan-American pact for 
coéperation and the prevention of war. But before this could be carried 
through, the European situation monopolized his attention. In fact, he 
had for some time been considering a plan for bringing about through 
the friendly offices of the United States a better understanding between 
Great Britain, Germany, and France. He was in those countries in May 
and June, 1914, interviewed the leading statesmen, and believed he was 
making progress with his idea for a limitation of armaments up to the 
very outbreak of the Great War. In 1915 and again in 1916 he was 
back in Europe trying to bring the war to an end, but, of course, without 
the slightest success. Neither side, in 1915, was willing ot make con- 
cessions; in 1916, the plan was to offer mediation and for the United 
States to enter the war against the side that refused. This is very 
remarkable when we consider the unwillingness of the greater portion 
of the American people to enter the war at that time and the lack of 
military preparation on the part of the Government. It is apparent, 
too, that House expected the refusal to come from Germany; but it was 
the coldness of France to the proposal that killed this plan. House’s 
sympathies had turned increasingly to the side of the Allies; and he had 
begun to urge, without much success at first, that the President adopt a 
complete preparedness program. But he was not blind to the imperialist 
designs of the Allies; and he resented their criticisms of the President. 

The closing chapters deal with the presidential campaign of 1916— 
in which the Colonel’s skill and political wisdom are again in evidence— 
and the events which finally brought the United States into the war. 

None of Wilson’s numerous letters to House are printed here because 
of the objections of Wilson’s literary executor, but a long list of them 
is prefixed to the first volume. It is to be hoped that as soon as the Wilson 
Papers themselves shall have been published, the narrative of House 
will be carried through to the end. There are others also who should 
tell us what they know. Lansing and Tumulty have made their con- 
tributions, such as they are, and Houston has made one of real value. 
McAdoo, Burleson, and Gregory could amplify the record, and, in the 
interest of history, let us hope they will. 

The House Papers are deposited in the library of Yale University. 
Included is a priceless diary, dictated practically every night by House 
to his secretary, and covering all the important happenings of that 
day. For this forethought the historians will forgive him much, if there 
proves to be anything requiring forgiveness. The style of the Colonel’s 
letters is always clear and vigorous, as would be expected. The editing 
is impeccable. The format of the two volumes is excellent; the index 
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is complete. The work is dedicated to House’s brother-in-law, S. E. 
Mezes, formerly President of the University of Texas. 
CHARLES W. RAMSDELL. 
University of Texas. 


Laprade, W. T. British History for American Students. (New York: 

Masmillan, 1926, pp. xvii, 913.) 

This is not just another textbook in British history, a field in which, 
judging from the number of texts appearing each year, no generally 
satisfactory survey has as yet been written, but it is in many respects 
the most promising work of its kind that has so far appeared; not 
because it is “based on the assumption that the primary aim in history 
ought to be to acquire understanding rather than mere information 
about unconnected facts,” which simply means that Professor Laprade, 
like all other up-to-date teachers, believes in lucid interpretation rather 
than in mere enumeration, but because, as its title indicates, it is a 
British history for American students, the American point of view being 
kept continuously before the reader from the “nature of the American 
Heritage from England” (p. 6-10), to the reference to Premier Baldwin 
and the American debt (p. 848). 

Laprade’s text differs from those now in use in several other respects. 
It is very largely an institutional history, everything seemingly having 
been subordinated to the origin and development of British institutions, 
many of which are described in an elementary text for the first time. 
Finally, it is a text in which “the cultural and emotional factors so 
important in explaining the growth of diverse movements are not rele- 
gated to supplementary chapters as a sort of disconnected appendix,” 
but given proper place within the narrative. 

The volume is divided into three parts: Part I, “The Land and the 
People,” i.e., the agricultural age or period preceding the settlement of 
America, and constituting the American background; Part II, “The 
Nation and the New Lands,” i.e., the commercial age or the period of 
American colonization, and Part III, “Industry, Democracy, and the 
Commonwealth of Nations,” i.e., the industrial age, corresponding 
roughly to the history of the United States from 1776 to the present. 
One must not infer from this arrangement, however, that this text is 
primarily an economic history. Far from it. The economic factors are 
emphasized only when they have a bearing upon the whole. 

Each chapter consists of several closely related but typographically 
separated subjects. Thus Chapter II, “The Coming of the Normans,” 
includes “The Normans at Home,” “Europe at the Time of the Norman 
Conquest,” “The Part Played by Feudalism,” and “Duke William and 
the Conquest.” At the end of each chapter there is a geographical note 
and two lists of well-chosen references, one for “further study” and the 
other for “wider reading,” the second list usually but not always being 
more specialized than the first. There are occasional footnote references 
to source documents and the volume is illustrated by twenty-eight 
excellent maps. An extensive chronological table and a detailed index 
complete the work. 
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The arrangement of the material is a little unusual. The story begins 
with the Norman Conquest, on the ground that “a large part of what 
is distinctive about English institutional life took form under the Nor- 
mans and Angevins.” Fourteen pages of information about the Norman 
in Scandinavia, in Normandy, in England, and elsewhere are followed 
by eighteen pages of pre-Norman history which brings the account 
forward to its original starting point, an arrangement which is both 
confusing and unnatural. 

Less than one-fourth of the volume is devoted to the pre-modern 
period of British history. A page and a half is found to be sufficient for 
the prehistoric and Celtic periods and a page for the Roman period. 
The customary chapter upon the geography of the British Isles is want- 
ing, and a large part of the customary information about the Anglo- 
Saxons is omitted. These omissions, however, are partially balanced by 
unusually extensive accounts for later periods. 

In spite of the fact that “mere information” is not the aim of the 
writer, a great deal of information is presented that is not usually found 
in other textbooks of British history; and occasionally there are un- 
related facts and unexplained terms. Eorls and ceorls (p. 35), wite and 
bot (p. 48), freehold and hide, (p. 39), boon work and steward (p. 71), 
etc., ought to have been defined if used at all. As they are, they mean 
nothing to the student who has had no other course in English history. 
Furthermore, why does the author mention the relatively unknown 
Sweyn Estrithson rather than Eadgar the Aetheling as a candidate for 
the kingship in 1066? 

It is unfortunate that the author speaks of the “Indo-European stock 
from which have descended the principal peoples of Europe and Persia 
and India” (p. 29), after the Aryan race theory has been dead so long. 
The comitatus of the early German princeps was not usually composed 
of nobles (p. 35); the shire court was not usually a gathering of all 
the freemen of the shire (p. 49); the classification of the people of the 
manor (p. 71) is unsound, and the map of the Angevin Empire (p. 76) 
ought to illustrate the feudal relationship between Scotland and England 
under Henry II. The English occasionally is loose or involved, as, “the 
document declared that the right of presentation to a living should be 
tried in the king’s court; that none of the higher clergy could go out of the 
kingdom without the king’s permission, and that appeals could not be 
taken to the pope” (p. 81), and, 


The king was already beginning to perceive that it was not 
wholly to his advantage in the long run to accept equivalent 
payments in lieu of actual service, in that the payments were 
likely to become permanently fixed at sums insufficient to employ 
as many mercenaries as knights had been owed, and that despite 
the growing tendency of the number of knights expected to de- 
crease as compared with the number theoretically owed (p. 90). 


There are a few slips as, “Nevertheless Wolsey felt keenly the need of 
an alliance with the French, so in 1520 immediately after Henry had 
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received a visit from the Emperor, he and Wolsey journeyed to France, 
etc.” p. 218). Generally, however, the narrative is clear and style 
effective. 

In one respect this text is distinctly superior to many of its competitors. 
In the account of the Great War the author has not forgotten that the 
task of the historian is the presentation of truth and not propaganda. 
All in all, the book is very much worth while and will probably be widely 


used as a college text. 










MILTON R. GUTSCH. 






University of Texas. 










Inge, William Ralph. England. (New York: 1926, pp. xiii, 302.) 

Dean Inge’s England is a masterful attempt to discover modern Eng- 
land in science, literature, art, religion, education, and politics and to 
present the findings in rather pithy fashion to the lay reader. The 
difficulties of such a task on the part of a single individual are obviously 
insuperable to the specialist and apparently could only be overcome by a 
coéperative enterprise of a carefully selected authorship. Such a book can 
hardly be the product of research, although it is admittedly and evi- 
dently the result of extensive reading on English nationalism, of which 
an interpretation is made. Such a study is complicated by inevitable 
ramifications which in this case leads the author into philosophical dis- 
cussions of democracy, industrialism, imperialism, internationalism, and 
civilization in general. Modern England is a part of a cosmos and can 
only be properly interpreted and evaluated from a relative point of view. 
In some respects, therefore, the title of the book does not cover the sub- 
ject matter discussed. It becomes, therefore, in final analysis the Dean’s 
candid and personal opinion on a great many subjects expressed without 
any attempt, as he frankly admits, to be free from bias. It is, however, 
more than mere journalism; it is far from panegyrics; it savors of 
homiletics, as might be expected. 

The difficulties of writing such a book are no less than those facing 
its reviewer whose task calls for equal or superior conversance with its 
subject matter; if, indeed, not almost clairvoyance. I shall, therefore, 
restrict my criticisms to those observations that fall within the compass 
of my own reading. 

The Dean is distinctly skeptical of the future of western civilization. 
He feels that this civilization which is based on an industrialism that 
is rapidly passing in Great Britain is slated for a radical reconstruction 
and that it is inevitable that this reconstruction shall take place in Great 
Britain first. He thinks of his country as being called upon to work out 
the formula for the new order; as it gave the industrial revolution to 
the western world, so must it in the future give the solution of the 
evils of this type of society produced by this innovation. 

He sees Great Britain in the dilemma of possessing a huge equipment 
to conduct worldwide activities—finance, trade, and transportation with 
a world that no longer borrows her money, furnishes her raw material, 
and buys manufactured articles, or permits her to carry both ways. 
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She has become dependent upon conditions over which she has no control. 
She is now in the same relation to the Empire and to the rest of the 
world as the city of Vienna to the old Austro-Hungarian Empire. She 
is prepared to render a service that is no longer needed or desired. 

What can be devised as a substitute for this apparently useless huge 
industrial superstructure. The Dean prescribes Aristotle and the New 
Testament: “plain living and high thinking.” 

The Dean seems to think a substitute must be found for parliamentary 
democracy and that bureaucratic state socialism tried by imperial Ger- 
many is the most likely solution. “When we consider,” says he, “the 
colossal waste caused by strikes and labour unrest and by the necessity 
of giving perpetual sops to Cerberus in the way of doles, pensions, and 
tribute of every kind, we must admit that a government which could 
deprive all malcontents of their homes and subsistance by a stroke would 
make the country ‘a going concern’ in a sense in which it is not so now” 
(pp. 253-4). He thinks this solution may be necessary to prevent 
syndicalism from taking charge. Syndicalism is regarded as “the most 
deadly poison ever instilled into the veins of civilization.” In this con- 
nection, he regrets that the religion of Kar] Marx—hate, cruelty, and 
misery—has been substituted for that of Jesus Christ—health, peace, 
and blessedness. 

The Dean is also much worried over the future of the Empire. He is 
not certain that the movement for “independence without separation” 
which has culminated in the Association of British Commonwealths 
augurs well for the future. Likewise the Government of India Act of 
1919 has exposed British-India to the same evils of democracy experi- 
enced at home. “The native states of India,” he says, “are for the most 
part in a far happier and quieter condition than British-India” (p. 144). 
He is further apprehensive that a Labour Government may give away or 
sell the Empire and thus destroy the work “of the greatest men and 
noblest characters” that Great Britain has produced. He regards the 
loss of Ireland as “the most shameful event in English history,” and due 
to the blunders of the political doctors. He thinks Ireland will “relapse 
into barbarism under the tutelage of a crafty and tyrannical priesthood.” 

“The whole machinery of the Empire,” he says, “is a chaos; it holds 
together because there is abundance of good will, and not because the 
gossamer threads which join its parts could bear even the slightest 
strain.” There is a so-called Imperial Parliament and the Crown nomi- 
nally supreme, but actually no authority that can exercise coercion. In 
case of a dispute between two dominions or a dominion and the mother 
country, the Crown would constitutionally be on both sides of the question. 
In case of war, one dominion may conscript its men for service; another 
may make service voluntary; and a third may decide to be neutral. 
Hence, membership in the Empire is not based on equality of responsi- 
bility. All parts of the Empire legislate separately, make their own 
treaties both commercial and political and graciously permit the mother 
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country to bear the expenses of the Imperial Navy. There is no im- 
perial trade policy. The mother country never knows what resources it 
can control either in war or in peace. 

In the field of international relations, the Dean is equally gloomy. 
He doubts that war—“the oldest and most costly of human follies”— 
will disappear at an early date. The League of Nations is a mere 
pious hope. 

The book is well written and is challenging in its conclusions. Its 
brevity of 302 pages forces a dogmatic treatment of a subject of such 
large proportions. It sounds a warning that certainly entitles it to a 
careful examination. If the greatest man is he who holds the torch of 
warning, the Dean has qualified. 

CALEB PERRY PATTERSON. 

University of Texas. 


Fisher, Lillian Estelle. Viceregal Administration in the Spanish- 
American Colonies. (Berkeley: University of California Press, 
pp. x, 397. University of California Publications in History, 
Vol. XV.) 

The study of administrative organization in the Spanish-American 
colonies has been greatly neglected by scholars of Hispanic-American 
history and government. Ample evidence of this fact is found in the 
absence hitherto of a thorough’ discussion of the most important admin- 
istrative unit in the Spanish Indies: the viceroyalty. There have 
appeared biographies of individual viceroys like Aiton’s Antonio de 
Mendoza and Garcia’s Juan de Palafox. The nearest approach to a gen- 
eral discussion of the viceroyalty was Don Smith’s The Viceroy of New 
Spain, but this work, based almost exclusively on Revillagigedo’s 
Instruccién reservada, was only a study of the institution in New Spain 
in the later eighteenth century. Miss Fisher’s contribution is the first 
comprehensive description of the Spanish viceroyalty that has been 
written. 

Viceregal functions varied greatly with respect to place and time. 
Also, the Laws of the Indies which defined and regulated the office of 
viceroy were often disregarded or altered in practice. For these reasons 
it is impossible to describe the institution without presenting a vast array 
of functions peculiar to a period or a locality, and, in addition, a sup- 
plementary list of exceptions to these exceptions. The difficulties of 
the task confronting the author were vastly increased because of the 
numberless duties of the viceroy, who, as personal representative of the 
king, carried to America the proclivity of the paternal Spanish sovereign 
of delving into the most minute public and private matters. For 
example, “The viceroy had to regulate the morals of his people and 
correct their sins. He sometimes intervened in affairs relating to 
family life; he controlled the use of intoxicating beverages and all kinds 
of public amusement, and he even tried to supervise the reading of 
his people.” 
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Although the viceroy “was endowed with almost royal prestige, being 
able to do and order all that the king would provide if he were present 
in person,” there was a great difference between his duties and his 
powers. “The king tried to plan everything in the New World, and 
legislated on almost every possible subject.” To the viceroy there was 
left little initiative; he was forced to make numerous voluminous reports, 
and no important matter might be undertaken without royal authoriza- 
tion. Some viceroys ignored or delayed execution of measures which in 
their opinion seemed contrary to the public welfare. Their attitude 
toward royal orders is exhibited in the phrase obedezco pero no cumplo 
(I obey but do not execute). In military matters they were allowed 
greater freedom. The second Revillagigedo “thought that better results 
would have been obtained if the same powers had been extended to all 
branches of government.” 

The author organizes her material according to the following plan: 
(1) the powers and limitations of the viceroy; (2) civil administration; 
(3) the viceroy as superintendent of the royal treasury, and promoter 
of commerce and industry; (4) the relations between the viceroy and the 
audiencia; (5) the vice-patron and religious organizations, education, 
hospitals, and charity; (6) the viceroy as captain-general; and (7) the 
viceroy and the people. An effort has been made to cite practically 
every kind of viceregal power, functions, and action; and each, no matter 
how trivial, is illustrated by several examples taken from the histories 
of the different viceroyalties. Many of these examples, which tend to 
make wearisome reading, might be omitted without injury to the subject. 
Although numerous authorities, both in print and in manuscript, were 
consulted for the preparation of this work, it is evident from their 
frequent appearance in the footnotes that four references were particu- 
larly valuable. They were: the Recopilacién de leyes de los reynos de las 
Indias, Solorzano’s Politica Indiana, Colleccién de documentos inéditos 
... de América, and the instructions of the viceroys to to their successors. 

Because of the all-pervading scope of the viceroy’s jurisdiction, the 
author has of necessity described to some extent most of the political, 
economic, and social institutions of the Spanish colonies with which he 
came in contact. For that reason this book is to be recommended not 
only as an excellent study of viceregal administration, but also as a 
good reference book for colonial institutions in the Spanish Indies. 

J. Luoyp MECHAM. 

University of Texas. 

Stein, Ludwig. Evolution and Optimism. (New York: Thomas Seltzer, 
1926, pp. xi, 241.) 

The publisher announces this book as “a defense of optimism as 
against the philosophy of despair which has become current since the 
war.” It embodies the content of lectures delivered by Dr. Stein at 
American universities two or three years ago. 

“Sociology as such,” says Dr. Stein, “is naturally neither radical nor 
reactionary, but objective, cool, and to the point.” Whether this descrip- 
tion, especially the “objective” and “to the point” part of it, does not 
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give the sociology of the past the benefit of slightly too much doubt is a 
question we may afford to pass by, as one pertinent to a general estimate 
of the attitude and achievements of sociologists, but not to a judgment 
of the present book. Very pertinent, however, is the question of the 
author’s own objectivity. Of course, one should not look for a meticulous 
rigidity of scientific style and attitude in a series of lectures by a 
European before American audiences. For one thing, he feels that he 
must compliment his hosts. But that is unimportant. We can take it 
simply as one of the amenities of the occasion, which no one takes too 
seriously. When, however, Dr. Stein tells us that his aim is to present 
guiding principles for the preservation of the white race and that this 
book constitutes his confession of faith, and when, furthermore, we find 
that faith one of optimism, not for the individual, “but rather for 
humanity, and especially for the white race as the fine fleur of human 
kind,” our curiosity is aroused. Dr. Stein is Professor of Sociology at 
the University of Berlin; therefore he is presumably a scientist. He is 
also editor of the Archiv fiir Philosophie and the author of philosophical 
works, among them Der Soziale Optimismus and the well-konwn Die 
Soziale Frage im Lichte der Philosophie; he is therefore a philosopher. 
But what is the philosopher’s conception of science who sets out to laud 
optimism and damn pessimism, and who asserts that science holds to 
the “axiomatic premise” of “the possibility of perfection for human 
nature”? What scientist will have the temerity to attempt to define 
perfection? And what business has science with optimism or pessimism, 
either of the individual or social type, other than to observe them un- 
emotionally as facts of individual or social psychology which may, and 
may not, have significant influence on the type of social organization and 
the course of social evolution? Above all, how can a scientist as such 
care whether the white race survives or not, and by what right does he 
delegate science to hand out a prescription for that preservation? We 
gather that it is the philosopher, and not the scientist, who writes this 
book. 

It may be that optimism, which the author, in the style of Dr. Frank 
Crane, admits is something in the nature of an illusion, which cringing 
humanity must clasp to its heart as protection against the pessimism 
and despair which are alleged to be the inevitable accompaniment of 
“materialism” and determinism,} though one philosopher has as much 
room for denying it as another has to affirm it, is necessary to the prog- 
ress of humanity. The trouble is that, according to Dr. Stein’s high 
regard for the white race, it would appear that the more optimistic it is, 
the more pessimistic the unfortunately tinted races must be. This might 
not worry philosophers of the type of Mr. Lothrop Stoddard and Mr. 
Madison Grant, but it can hardly be passed by in silence by anyone with 


“They are not to be counted as benefactors of humanity who, in misapplied 
fanaticism for truth, rob us of our illusions—as does Spengler’s ‘Decline of Western 
Civilization’—but first of all those enthusiasts who everywhere radiate the sunshine 
of their own temperament and everywhere make the reflection of their own happy 
natures” (p. 32). 
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even rudimentary instincts of sportsmanship. If the game were played 
out fairly, with no favoritism in the rules, and with the requisite amount 
of optimism and illusion on the part of all the racial participants, the 
result might not be to the unalloyed satisfaction of those who think that 
only the white race is “perfectable,” whatever that may mean. Dr. Stein’s 
obsession of the white race is all the more noteworthy because he asserts 
that “the sociologist thinks in terms of continents and thousands of 
years.” 

This book may be a confession of faith, but it has some of the earmarks 
of a pot brewing pabulum for popular consumption. It is difficult other- 
wise to see how a man of Dr. Stein’s attainments and international 
reputation could naively confuse determinism with fatalism, and coupie 
materialism with the mechanistic view of nature. When he says: “If 
the whole world process is being enacted according to the inescapable 
formula of mechanistic causality, then there is no place at all reserved 
for freedom or for personality,”? he utters the nonsense of the mystic. 
At least he should be able to see that what he calls “personality” may be 
regarded as a part of the mechanism. 

There is little in the book about evolution. The bulk of it comprises 
chapters on Miinsterberg, Von Hartmann, James, Spencer, Ostwald, 
Count Keyserling, Houston Stewart Chamberlain, and Nietzsche, respec- 
tively. There is a brief chapter on “Feminism and optimism” in which 
Dr. Stein reveals his lack of familiarity with current feminist thought in 
America: “Woman is esteemed at the highest value in America. Just 
for that reason America needs no feminist movement as Europe does, 
especially since the American woman is socially supreme.” The final 
chapter is on “religious optimism.” There is a brief preface by Nicholas 
Murray Butler. 

A. B. WOLFE. 

Ohio State University. 


Barnes, Harry Elmer. The Repression of Crime. (New York: George 
H. Doran Co., 1926, pp. xvi, 382.) 

Crime continues to be one of the most interesting themes an author 
may choose, whether he be novelist or scientist or writer for the syndi- 
cated press. There is something fascinating about the criminal and his 
career which holds our attention and, not infrequently, excites our 
admiration, so that we unwittingly give our aid to the perpetuation of 
a problem which has so long baffled the skill of the social scientist. Yet 
the arousal of interest which has resulted from the release of the 
voluminous literature on crime has not been altogether without good, for 
there has come with it an enlightenment of the public mind which has 
made possible the slow, step-by-step acceptance by the public through 
its legislatures of the new principles of penology as they have been 
worked out by students in the field. It is as a partial record of the 
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respective stages by which these achievements have won their place that 
we are offered The Repression of Crime by Harry Elmer Barnes. 

The subject is one with which the author is peculiarly well qualified 
to deal and he does it with his characteristic facility. By concentrating 
his attention upon Pennsylvania to the almost complete exclusion of the 
other states, he has succeeded in tracing the developments in penology 
along a single line, thus avoiding the scattered, incoherent effect which 
so often follows an attempt to handle a number of places or times at 
once. While it is probably fair for the author to assume that develop- 
ments elsewhere in the United States have come in the same order at 
about the same time, it must be remembered that it is only an assumption, 
not a fact. 

The book begins with a general survey of the relationship between 
crime and social science. The history of this relationship is elaborated 
in chapters dealing with the development of the penal code from the 
time it prescribed the most cruel and barbarous punishments for a 
large number of trivial acts through the gradual decrease in the number 
of serious crimes and the practically complete substitution of imprison- 
ment for corporal punishment. The initiative for penal reform in America 
has come, according to Professor Barnes, largely from the efforts of the 
Society of Friends, which from its beginning was opposed to corporal 
punishment. The Friends have always been very influential in, if not 
actually in control of, the policies of the Pennsylvania Prison Society, 
whose activities have been directly responsible for the passage of most 
of Pennsylvania’s progressive prison legislation. The Friends, however, 
are also shown to have fought stubbornly for the retention of solitary 
confinement as the means of inducing the convict to reform, even after 
its evil effects were convincingly demonstrated. The historical develop- 
ments of the devices of modern penology, the indeterminate sentence, 
prison labor, parole, probation, and the suspended sentence are briefly 
and lucidly treated. 

The latter part of the book departs from the historical viewpoint and 
describes some of the more serious faults in our methods of dealing with 
criminals. We are shown how hopelessly impossible of success is our 
criminal procedure with its antique legal formalities and its jury of 
twelve ignorant men. We are further shown by numerous examples the 
damage done by prisons to their unfortunate inmates. The book con- 
cludes with a series of reviews of current penological literature and a 
program for reforming our methods of handling the criminal from the 
day of his apprehension to his final discharge. The proposed program 
contains no questionable recommendations; it is entirely sane and 
practical. That something like it is not already in practice speaks ill 
for our general intelligence. 

In evaluating Professor Barnes’s book the reviewer wishes he might 
deal with each chapter as a separate entity, since he could then give 
each high praise. But a book must be more than a collection of articles 
on the same subject. The author should remember in writing the third 
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chapter what he has already written in the second. This very elementary 
consideration has been overlooked in the preparation of The Repression 
of Crime. The reader is no sooner well into the book than he is startled 
by a feeling of familiarity. He asks himself, “Where have I read this 
before?” He thinks he may have inadvertently lost his place and begins 
an investigation, which reveals the fact that the author is actually 
saying the same thing for the second time. Sentences, paragraphs, long 
quotations are repeated with exasperating frequency. 

Now it appears that in these days of much book-writing the author 
is under moral obligations to show a good deal of consideration for 
the reader. He is not justified in wasting the reader’s time in any 
manner, least of all by such an easily remedied defect as repetition. A 
little rewriting would have eliminated the duplications. It is regrettable 
that so excellent a book should suffer so severely from the haste of 
its author. 

CARL M. ROSENQUIST. 
University of Texas. 


Spykman, Nicholas J. The Social Theory of Georg Simmel. 
University of Chicago Press, 1925.) 

I believe it was Voltaire who concluded one of his books with the 
request that future commentators refrain from attempts at interpreta- 
tion. When one considers how many first-class works have been marred 
by second-class commentators with limited points of view, it is obvious 
that the cynical Frenchman’s request was but a plea for justice. How- 
ever, Dr. Spykman cannot be charged with dimming the light of Georg 
Simmel before an American audience. Except to a few academic 
sociologists, Simmel has been but a name in this country. Most of us 
are not even familiar with the name, to say nothing of the system of 
thought which that name signifies. Consequently in arranging the 
thoughts of this scholar into an organized and presentable form, Dr. 
Spykman has made a distinct contribution to American education. 

It is difficult to write a review of a review, and this work is essentially 
of that nature. From the time Simmel obtained the doctorate on a 
philosophical dissertation in 1881 to this death in 1918, he wrote 
voluminously on a variety of subjects. Dr. Spykman set out to find what 
might be termed the central theme in these writings and to arrange it in 
an orderly fashion in a volume of some three hundred pages. It is an 
ambitious program indeed, and excellently executed. 

The period of Simmel was not a period of systematic philosophy. He 
was an analyst rather than a synthetic builder. A strange mixture of 
relativism and formalism. But his relativism was not merely a philosoph- 
ical plaything. Nor was his formalism characterized by a Kantian 
rigidity. His philosophy was a method, not a system. His relativism 
was functional and served as a viewpoint in approaching the problem 
of life and society. 

There is little startling or original in the functionalism and relativism 
of Simmel. To the sociologist, the very words “functional” or “relative” 
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as applied to German social theory instantly call to mind such outstand- 
ing names as Schmoller or Ratzenhofer. Simmel’s bid for recognition 
must be based on other grounds than an adherence to the functional or 
relativistic method of approach. The distinctive service of Simmel, ac- 
cording to Spykman, is the emphasis given to methodology. Using the 
phenomenon of socialization as a point of departure, Simmel sought to 
delineate the field of sociology and to give it scope and content. By 
painstaking definition and careful reasoning he sought to distinguish 
sociology from such allied fields as social psychology or the philospohy 
of history, and to draw a line between sociology as a science and social 
engineering. This of course was a difficult and hazardous task and 
anyone attempting it is apt to drift into formalism and nominalism. In 
this Simmel is no exception. However, in urging abstinence from specu- 
lation and for investization of the minute processes of socialization, his 
methodology aims to destroy the rationalism and mysticism which is still 
persistent in our thinking about socio-historical actualities. 

Unfortunately Simmel is difficult to read, and the short cut provided 
by Spykman is not smooth. It is abstract and woefully lacking in illus- 
trative material. Strewn with ponderous phrases, it is difficult to follow. 
The general introduction and the conclusion are excellent as a summary 
of the significance of Simmel’s theory and should be of interest to the 
general reader. The remaining three books are for students, devotees, 
those desiring to do penance, and those who at unguarded moments have 
promised to write reviews. This is not a criticism of Spykman. He 
has attempted to summarize the life work of a thinker in a single volume 
and has done it notably well. And yet, even at the risk of being 
considered superficial, one cannot but wish that the work were more 
readable. 

In this day when we speak glibly of behaviorism and the objective 
method, the theories of Simmel appear strangely alien and out of date. 
This is true even though his methodology sought a philosophical justifi- 
cation for scientific research. When the specialist is given the center of 
the stage the philosopher is apt to be shoved into the background. This 
is unfortunate. The specialist needs to be supplemented by the generalist. 
The philosopher is necessary in a program of scientific research to 
furnish the orientation and interpretation. He is indispensable in 
building a science out of the findings of the specialist. His light should 
not be hidden under a bushel, and Dr. Spykman has performed a real 
service in uncovering one of these lights. 

WALTER THOMPSON. 


University of Oklahoma. 


Williams, James Mickel. The Expansion of Rural Life. (New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1926, pp. xvi, 346.) 

In his book The Expression of Rural Life, Professor Williams has pro- 

duced an admirable sequel to Our Rural Heritage, the first of his series 

of books on rural development of which the present volume is the second. 
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As the author explains in his preface, the first book in the series “had 
to do with the rural population of New York State in the first period of 
development, that is, up to about 1874,” and the book under review 
continues the analysis from that time to now. 

Though Professor Williams is a psychologist and has written books 
in the field of social psychology, he has made what is perhaps his greatest 
contribution in these two volumes on the sociology of the rural com- 
munity. Hedescribes and analyzes the social ecology and social situations 
characteristic of a typical community and compares them with other 
selected communities and shows how, as rural life expanded, and thereby 
produced changes in the social situations, the social attitudes and 
institutions naturally became adjusted to meet and conform to these 
changes. The transition from an old order of social life and organization 
to a new and, as yet, more or less uncertain social order is treated 
factually and sympathetically. Certain trends and tendencies, which 
indicate the direction social change is taking, and specific social move- 
ments, which may be interpreted as concrete expressions of rural 
disorganization and reorganization, receive adequate attention in the 
second part of the book. 

The first part of the book deals with what the author calls the first 
period of expansion extending from 1874 to 1900. This part he desig- 
nates as “The Period of Maladjustment and Individualism.” Here we 
find discussed such subjects as “The Reaction of City and Village on 
Rural Life,” “Rural Groups in a Period of Isolation,” “The Increasing 
Importance of the Village in the Rural Community,” “Economic Develop- 
ment,” and several chapters on the relation between economic facts and 
changes with changes in social pleasure, religious activity, intellectual 
and educational activity, and juristic and political attitudes. The part 
concludes with chapters on “The Weakening Adherence to Custom” and 
“Conditions of Rural Development.” 

Part II is entitled “The Period of Readjustment and Codéperation.” 
Here the author traces the expansion of rural life from 1900 to the 
present time. “This is a period of readjustment, of the rise of state- 
wide organizations for scientific farming and codperative marketing. 
The second period has just got under way and we do not yet know its 
outcome.” Topics receiving attention in this part include “Psychological 
Effects of Different Types of Farming,” “The Rural Situation,” “Changes 
in Neighborhood and Community Relations,” along with chapters on 
codperative movements, changes in family, religious, educational, intel- 
lectual, political, and juristic attitudes, and “The Significance of the 
Rural Awakening.” 

Professor Williams is conscious of the limitations that must necessarily 
attend the lone investigator in undertaking such a gigantic task as he 
set out to perform, but certainly this volume and its predecessor require 
no apologies. Through many years of painstaking labor, the author 
gathered a mass of data too voluminous and technical to be published. 
This information has been summarized in the volumes of the series 
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that have already appeared and will be continued in a later work which 
the author hopes to bring out. The present volume is mainly one of 
description and analysis, reserving a more comprehensive interpretation 
for the one to follow. 

One of the most valuable things about Professor Williams’s studies 
of rural life lies in the methodology employed in gathering his materials. 
While he says that “this book has not been written as a cold scientific 
investigation but in discharge of what I conceived to be my duty to the 
people of my state,” yet he has evidently employed a truly scientific 
technique in collecting his findings. This fact alone should make the 
work invaluable to those who would undertake to study rural community 
life anywhere. That such community studies need to be made in many 
sections of the country is unquestionably one of the greatest needs in 
the present stage of rural expansion and community organization. This 
series of studies should act as a stimulus to students to go and do 
likewise. It is only in such a way that there will be built up a true 
science of community life. The historian, the economist, the sociologist, 
and the psychologist are indeed indebted to Professor Williams for his 
scholarly presentation of his subject. 

W. E. GETTYs. 


University of Texas. 


Judson, Harry Pratt. Our Federal Republic. (New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1925.) 

Our complex civilization, daily growing more complicated, tends 
towards an increasing concentration of national power. There is no 
longer a frontier in this country, so we do not have the benefit of the 
frontiersman’s views concerning individual freedom and state’s rights. 
Hence Federal centralization is enhanced. But a centralizing tendency 
is not without its dangers and in reviewing the difficulties presented, 
Dr. Judson has made a suggestive contribution. 

The problems which Dr. Judson suggests are too numerous to be given 
a detailed consideration. The agencies of popular control are dealt with 
and many of them considered in a new light. Interesting sidelights are 
cast upon such electoral problems as what would happen if a vacancy 
in the presidency or vice-presidency should occur after the meeting of 
the electors. Likewise, the question of submitting election contests to 
the courts is given consideration. While a good case is made out for this 
practice, it would encounter serious opposition as a violation of tra- 
ditional concepts of democracy. But while we might adhere to traditional 
democratic doctrine in this matter, that will not incline us in favor of 
recall of judicial decisions. Dr. Judson in quoting what took place follow- 
ing the case of Weeden v. Trevett shows clearly how easy it might be 
under certain conditions to influence the judges and degrade the entire 
judicial system. Even staunch admirers of Roosevelt have to regret that 
plank in the Progressive platform of 1912 which favored the recall of 
judicia] decisions. 
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Dr. Judson severely criticises the initiative and referendum (p. 164) 
when he questions what might happen in the event of a national refer- 
endum on war. And it must be admitted, in the light of our short 
experience with the I. and R., that the beneficent results of the use of this 
reform have fallen far short of the predictions of its friends. We have 
a long way to go if we make the iniative and referendum workable even 
in our state problems, not to mention national referenda. 

When Dr. Judson reaches the subject of pensions, he is more forceful. 
The whole pension legislation of the United States is riddled and desi- 
cated. We have been cowardly and wasteful in our pension practices, and 
we will pay for several generations unjust pension bills, the fruits of 
which have greatly weakened the moral fiber of our electorate. 

The discussion of the land grants to such states as Ohio and [Illinois 
is enlightening. Let him who will read this book (pp. 222-67) and he 
will find that the record is one of shame if not of infamy. The Nation 
and the States have squandered their patrimony. But the point that 
Dr. Judson stresses as to pensions and land grants is the same—the 
influence of the Federal Government is increased and the political fiber 
of the States is weakened by this unhealthful largess of the Nation. 
The States are warned against asking for or accepting favors from the 
National Government. When the Nation hands out pensions, land grants 
or road building subsides a virus is injected into the veins of our free 
states which is insinuating and deadly. Various bills presented to 
Congress praying for the creation of a department of education have 
been of this type. These are indicative of the willingness on the part of 
states to surrender the control of important functions to the Federal 
Government. 

Dr. Judson’s diagnosis, for the most part, appears sound. But are we 
prepared to subscribe to his remedy: “There should be a twentieth 
amendment to the Federal Constitution? It should simply repeal all 
amendments following the Fourteenth” (p. 267). Such a solution is far 
too drastic to be accepted. Even if we could set aside such zealots as 
the Freedman’s bureau and the Volstead devotees, could we take back 
the votes given the women? 

But when we contemplate the array of Federal bureaus and commis- 
sions, the seemingly unlimited extension of the so-called implied powers 
of our Constitution, the vast extension of Federal activities with its 
concomitant increase of governmental expenditures, we feel like doing 
something drastic and do not wonder at the concern of Dr. Judson. 
It is a book both timely and worth while. Those who revere Hamilton 
should read it and seriously ask if Hamilton would be pleased could he 
see uS as we are. Those who admire Jefferson should read it to find 
many of Jefferson’s prophecies fulfilled. No matter to which side we 
are inclined, we shall do well to take stock occasionaly to see whither 
we are drifting. 


F. S. E. Amos. 
University of Oklahoma. 
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Guedalla, Philip. Fathers of the Revolution. (New York: Putnams, 

1926, pp. xii, 302.) 

According to the publishers of this book, the author is hailed as “the 
hope of literary history, the paladin to whom we look to deliver us from 
the dragon of historical dreariness.” The revolution to which the title 
refers is the American Revolution, and the characters around whom 
the author spins his web of words are two Frenchmen, six Englishmen 
and four Americans: Louis XVI and La Fayette; George III, Lord North, 
the elder Pitt, Burke, Burgoyne, and Cornwallis; Washington, Franklin, 
Samuel Adams, and Hamilton. Mr. Guedalla disclaims “pretence of 
completeness or finality,” but is evidently inclined to take his exercises 
seriously, declaring that though his characters have been “repeatedly 
portrayed, they somehow fail to stand vividly in the world’s memory.” 
The world will not find its impressions sharpened by these sketches. 
Those who know the characters will discover here nothing new, and 
those who do not know them will hardly understand what the writer is 
driving at. 

Not so long ago the projectors of a magazine esteemed for smartness 
promised that obviousness would never be one of the sins of their 
journal and their monthly struggle for un-obviousness is the most 
obvious thing in current periodical literature. So, one suspects, has Mr. 
Guedalla pledged himself to cleverness, and the tools of his endeavor are 
always in sight. They consist of epigrammatic paradoxes (sometimes 
really clever), superlatives, hiatuses, fragmentary allusions, inappro- 
priate French phrases (why, for example, should Pilate insist on speaking 
French?), and the adjective “exquisite” or its corresponding adverb 
misapplied at least once in each essay. 

A good deal of effort is being expended just now (futilely, one fears) 
in trying to instruct the historian how to write interesting history. 
Even the American Historical Association is troubled, and four of 
its members collaborate in a lament (The Writings of History, Scribners, 
December, 1926) that history no longer leads the list of “best sellers” 
as in the days of Gibbons, Macaulay, Bancroft, Prescott, and Parkman. 
They discover the cause in the decline of literary technique among recent 
historians. No doubt literary flavor is an excellent thing, but one 
observes now remarkably little crowding of the stacks dedicated to the 
repose of Dickens, Thackeray, and their fellow Victorians on the 
American side. The fact is that the historian wields an exacting pen, 
which demands neither more nor less than the truth as he sees it; and 
to discharge his responsibility he must learn the facts and tell them with 
simplicity, directness, and precision. The rhapsodical, fragmentary 
ruminations of the Chatauqua swami are ill-adapted to such a purpose. 
Whether the lurid flashings and booming reverberations of the older 
historians would be more effective in reénthroning history in the popular 
fancy—if one could be brought to try the experiment—may well be 
doubted. The cautious historian will still do well to stick to his job of 
telling the truth simply, directly, and precisely, lest the product of his 
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labor should become—to paraphrase the mot of a real historian—neither 
interesting nor history nor literature. 

EUGENE C. BARKER. 
University of Texas. 


Ralston, Jackson H. The Law and Procedure of International Tribunals. 
(Stanford University, California: Stanford University Press, 1926, 
pp. xl, 512, appendixes and index.) 

This volume is the logical successor to the author’s previous work, 
International Arbitral Law and Procedure. To bring the foregoing work 
down to date, the author has included the more recent institutions of 
international justice set up after the Great War, such as the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, the various courts formed pursuant to 
the Treaty of Versailles, and the recent Mixed Commissions which have 
been adjusting claims between the United States and Mexico, and the 
United States and Germany. 

The book may be said to be a cross-section of international law covering 
the subjects of the pacific settlement of international disputes, claims, 
and arbitration. The titles of the chapters which follow give a key to 
the comprehensive treatment of the subject: characteristics of inter- 
national law; treaties and their interpretation; commissions; parties; 
citizenship of parties; procedure; evidence; claim; damages; rights and 
privileges of aliens; attributes and limitations of sovereignty; responsi- 
bility of government; prescription; war; maritime law; prize law; inter- 
national courts of inquiry. The author has, by patient and diligent 
research, scanned the general field of international law, and has skill- 
fully presented only that part of the subject matter which is pertinent 
to the title of the book. It is a refreshing contrast to the growing num- 
ber of books which purport to cover only a restricted part of international 
law but which in fact attempt to invade the entire field. As an example 
of delimitation, selection, and incisive inclusion and exclusion, the book 
leaves nothing to be desired. 

The reviewer is impressed with the fact that the bulk of the work 
deals with the substantive law, while procedure is compressed within 
the limits of a brief chapter. Here as elsewhere, the law is more im- 
portant than the procedure, as the curriculum of every law school will 
bear witness. However, the title would lead one to expect a more com- 
prehensive discussion of the procedural phase of international tribunals. 
It is possible that there is not yet developed a definite international 
procedure, due to the many diversities of past international tribunals. 
Procedure in one case is not necessarily precedent for future cases. 
The present Registrar of the Permanent Court of International Justice 
has expressed the view that there is no definite international procedure at 
The Hague, which must be followed as a lawyer would follow a code, 
and also expressed the hope that a procedure peculiar to the permanent 
court of international justice might not develop. This would seem 
proper where the tribunal hears cases between parties which represent 
widely different systems of jurisprudence. 
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The reader is struck with one outstanding characteristic throughout 
the book. It is the work of one who combines admirably the scholarship 
and thoroughness of the academician, and the analysis and skill of the 
practitioner. Mr. Ralston has practiced before a number of international 
tribunals, and has represented his country and clients with distinction 
where he has appeared as American agent. The state is in a sense a 
party to every case of a private character or interest which is submitted 
to process of arbitration under its auspices. As American agent, the 
international lawyer represents his country no less than the client who 
stands to gain or lose by the outcome. 

Mr. Ralston recognizes the work and procedure of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, and gives adequate space to that 
admirable institution. In doing so, he does not deny to the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration, with its ad hoc tribunals, and to the numerous 
special and conventional tribunals, less general in scope and jurisdiction, 
their just place in the promotion of international justice. Indeed, most 
of the progress toward international justice in the past has been through 
such agencies. The continuity and definite personnel of the so-called 
World Court will facilitate this desired end. But it will not establish 
the millenium. International arbitration is still a legal process, and 
international controversies settled by means of this process are fully as 
“legal” and “justiciable” as disputes settled by the World Court. More- 
over, the settlements reached require and secure the application of the 
principles of “justice” precisely as in the case of the World Court. Nor 
have the special and limited tribunals failed to build up a body of sub- 
stantive law, as is often charged. Mr. Ralston’s book is abundant proof 
of this. Contemporary efforts at codification and organization are, of 
course, to be encouraged, but they must stand or fall on their merits. 
They do not tell the entire story, nor can they displace the contributions 
already made by efforts of the past. 

The author includes a list of cases, an appendix, and an index. The 
appendix sets forth the Rules Governing American Claims against 
Foreign Governments, the Convention for the Pacific Settlement of 
International Disputes, the Statute of the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice, and the Rules of the said Court. 

The book fully justifies a statement once made about the author by 
a great publicist: “He hides his light under a bushel, but the bushel is 


always full.” 
CHARLES E, MARTIN. 


University of Washington. 


Seitz, Don C. The Dreadful Decade, Detailing Some Phases in the His- 
tory of the United States from Reconstruction to Resumption, 
1869-1879. (Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1926, pp. 312.) 

This is not a general history of the period it covers, but a series of 
special articles, in the manner of a good journalist, upon some of the 
most spectacular developments of the troubled years of reconstruction. 
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Mr. Seitz, who is a journalist, is much more concerned with the scandals 
of the time than with the great changes which were taking place in the 
social and economic life of the country. 

The first of the nine chapters summarizes the process of reconstruction 
in the South, with chief emphasis upon the negro-carpet bag rule and 
the activities of the Ku Klux Klan. What little he has to say of 
economic changes is frequently misleading, for like many northern writers 
he divides the southern whites sharply into two classes—planter aristo- 
crats and “poor white trash”—-and he thinks that none but negroes ever 
worked in the fields before the war. But he is convinced that the grant 
of suffrage to the negroes was a great mistake. 

The next two chapters, on “Fisk and Gould” and “Credit Mobilier,” 
are racy accounts of the relations of “high finance” with politics, to 
which he has added many intimate details not to be found in the formal 
histories. The fourth chapter recounts the events of the unhappy 
Virginius affair which had so much to do with inflaming the popular 
mind against Spanish rule in Cuba and which was remembered twenty- 
five years afterwards. The familiar story of the Tweed Ring in New 
York City is interestingly set forth; and the nearly-forgotton Beecher- 
Tilton scandal, with its curious side-developments, is aired again. One 
wonders just why this chapter is included. The last three chapters 
deal with the Indian wars in the Northwest, with chief emphasis on 
the destruction of Custers’ small command; the corruption and confusion 
of Grant’s administration and some of its real accomplishments; and, 
finally, the Tilden-Hayes presidential election controversy. “Neither 
side,” thinks Mr. Seitz, “honestly won the election.” But Hayes was a 
welcome exchange for Grant and the success of his high-minded 
administration ended “the dreadful decade.” 

The author does not indicate the sources of his information, except 
by occasional reference to a conversation with some participant in the 
events narrated. But he has evidently made some use of the better-known 
historical accounts, of the contemporary newspapers, and of oral 
reminiscences and gossip. There is no index. The book may be of some 
use to the multitude who have forgotten the history of that period, but 
it is of no particular value to the serious student. Perhaps it was not 
intended to be. 

CHARLES W. RAMSDELL. 
University of Texas. 


Jennings, W. W. The History of Economic Progress in the United States. 
(Crowell Publishing Co.) 

Dr. W. W. Jennings has done a signal service to departments of 
economics and history in offering a book, History of Economic Progress 
in the United States, which is at once brim full of facts and charged 
with that characteristic American trait, ambitious development. 

The problem which Dr. Jennings faced in actual research was not more 
difficult than the later problem of organization and presentation. It is 
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evidently a thesis of the author that progress, whether political, religious, 
economic, or social, is traceable to the character of the population. In 
this the author will find many sociologists as well as historians in hearty 
agreement. Aside from this agreement, which is gratifying, the interest 
which inevitably arises among students when a text is found whose 
subject matter is so well chosen carries an infusion of human interest. 
Each of the five parts of the book, Part I, the Colonial Period; Part II, 
Winning of Political and Commercial Independence; Part III, Expansion; 
Part IV, War and Recovery; Part V, The Twentieth Century, begins with 
a description and analysis of population. 

Dr. Jennings must be commended for devoting comparatively less 
time to the Colonial Period and more to the latter part of the nineteenth 
and first quarter of the twentieth century than is ordinarily devoted 
to these respective periods. Agriculture, manufactures, commerce, and 
finance are given appropriate treatment in all five parts of the book 
of 800 pages. 

A vari-colored map is used in connection with the introduction, show- 
ing the dates of acquisition of territory by the United States. Dates of 
admission of each state to the Union are given. An appendix consisting 
of fifteen tables of facts shows the progress by years of population, 
farms, farm animals, wool, wheat, cotton, sugar, grains, minerals, manu- 
factures, railroads, exports, imports, banks, and bank deposits. A 
rather comprehensive bibliography completes the book. 

CHARLES D. JOHNSON. 


Baylor University. 


Thompson, Edward. The Other Side of the Medal. (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1926, pp. viii, 143.) 

In this little book, Mr. Edward Thompson strikes boldly at the unfair 
treatment which India has received from the hands of historians. “Has 
propaganda any right to a place in the teaching and writing of history?” 
Answering the question in the negative, he assails the authors of 
general texts for presenting in their accounts of the mutiny only 
one side of the medal. He points out that the savagery of the natives 
was no greater than that of the British, holds that if the Black Hole 
episode is to be recorded, equivalent space ought to be given to the 
Moplah episode, and affirms that the present-day Indian hatred of 
Britain is due largely to the deliberate “mis-writing” of Indian history. 
“The discontent with our rule is growing universal, and there must be 
first, widespread popular memories to account for that discontent being 
able to spread; and, secondly, blazing hatred at its heart, to have caused 
it to gather such rapid momentum.” 

In the first of the four chapters into which the book is divided, the 
author analyzes Indian irreconcilability; in the second by innumerable 
extracts from various sources he proves that the treatment of the 
mutiny in most of the words on Anglo-Indian history is very unfair 
to the Indian; in the third he shows that other chapters in Indian history 
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have been similarly distorted; and, in the fourth, he appeals for a general 
but generous forgetting and forgiving on the part of both sides. An 
appendix consisting of notes on mutiny literature, and a series of 
biographical sketches of Anglo-Indian “actors and writers” concludes 
the volume. 

The striking thing about the book is not that it came from an English- 
man, but that it came from one who seems to be nauseated with the 
unctious, sanctimonious, and self-glorifying self-esteem of many of his 
confreres who look upon all Englishmen as God’s chosen agents in the 
divine mission of constructing an Anglo-Indian empire. Yet, although 
Mr. Thompson believes it is quite proper for him to criticize his country- 
men, he refuses to grant a similar privilege to Americans. “I wish,” 
he says, “that American friends of freedom would leave India alone. 
It is none of their business.” 

M. R. GUTSCH. 
University of Texas. 
































Hanford, A. Chester. Problems in Municipal Government. 
and New York: A. W. Shaw & Co., 1926, pp. x, 457.) 

Several new textbooks and books of readings have recently appeared 
in the field of municipal government, but Professor Hanford has not 
mere.y brought forward another such book—his is a book of “problems” 
in municipal government. 

The book is divided into two parts, Part I, Municipal Government, and, 
Part II, Municipal Administration. In Part I the problems dealing with 
municipal government are grouped under ten chapter headings, namely, 
“The City and the State,” “City Charters,” “Legal Aspects of City Gov- 
ernment,” “Political Substructure of Municipal Government,” “The 
Mayor and Council Plan of City Government,” “Commission Govern- 
ment” “The City-Manager Plan,” “Some Problems in the Government 
of Metropolitan Areas,” “The Initiative and Referendum in Cities,” and 
“Municipal Reform Organizations.” 

The problems of municipal administration in Part II of the book are 
grouped under fifteen chapter headings, namely, “General Principles 
and Methods of Administration,” “Municipal Employment Policy,” “City 
Planning, Parks, and Recréation,” “Zoning,” “Public Works and Engi- 
neering,” “Police Administration,” “Municipal Courts,” “Fire Prevention 
and Protection,” “Public Health and Welfare,” “Housing,” “School 
Administration,” “Regulation of Public Utilities,” “Municipal Owner- 
ship,” “Municipal Revenues,” and “Municipal Indebtedness and 
Expenditures.” 

In the ten chapters on municipal government the author has incor- 
porated forty problems, while in the fifteen chapters on municipal 
administration he has fifty-seven problems. The number of problems 
in each chapter varies from two to eight, the average being four. 

The great merit of the book is that each of the problems covers an 
actual case which has recently arisen or is now pending in an American 
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city. The problem or case method of instruction in municipal govern- 
ment is of value in training the students to analyze systematically actual 
questions and to apply the principles and conclusions they have secured 
in textbooks and lectures. The selection of problems in this volume 
seems well fitted to serve this purpose. 

The book shows good balance as between the various chapters and 
also as between the subjects of government and administration. This 
collection of “problems” should prove to be of value in courses in 
municipal government. 

C. M. KNEIER. 

University of Texas. 


Dresser, Horatio W. History of Ancient and Medieval Philosophy. (New 

York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1926, pp. xii, 338.) 

This history of philosophy “covers the period from the dawn of 
philosophy in ancient Greece, 600 B.c., to the death of Bruno, 1600 A.D, 
It is designed as a text for half-year courses in the history of philosophy 
which end either with Plotinus or continue into the Middle Ages, and 
for the first half of full-year courses covering the whole history through 
modern times. It will also serve as an introduction to the more intensive 
study of Medieval philosophy for those who have already taken a sketch 
course in Greek philosophy. The history is continued into the period of 
the Renaissance and Reformation in order to prepare for the transition 
to modern philosophy, beginning with Bacon and Descartes.” This 
statement from the author’s preface (p. v) describes accurately the 
scope of the book. 

The chief difference between this and other similar introductory 
surveys of the history of philosophy lies in the space given to the early 
Greek thinkers and to the Middle Ages. The first seventy pages of the 
book are devoted to the pre-Socratics, while one-third of the entire 
space of the text is given over to a consideration of the Medieval period. 
Selected references, for the most part in English to meet the needs of the 
readers for whom the text is primarily designed, accompany the various 
chapters and are well chosen. 

“The aim of the book is to put the student of philosophy, the college 
student in general, and the general reader in possession of the sources 
of the early history of thought, by narrating the history as briefly as 
clearness and accuracy permit, in view of the great value of special 
periods” (Preface, p. vi). This aim is well accomplished. The book is 
simply and directly written, and suggestive statements of principles 
are from time to time interlaced with the fabric of the exposition. On 
the whole, there is nothing original in the undertaking, perhaps there 
can hardly be anything original in such an undertaking; the book fol- 
lows the main lines of the tradition. But its emphases are stimulating 
and evocative of the reader’s own reactions. It is such a book as the 
general reader, interested in acquiring a general knowledge of the 
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subject treated, would do well to read; it is a trustworthy first guide, 

and it occasionally enters byways largely neglected by other manuals. 
G. WaTTs CUNNINGHAM. 

University of Texas. 





Platt, Charles. The Riddle of Society. 
1926, pp. x, 306.) 

Under the obscurity of an unintelligible title, dimly illumined by the 
explanation that it is “A contribution to the Understanding of Those 
Who Do Wrong,” Dr. Charles Platt undertakes an exposition of such 
varied social problems as poverty, maladjustments of personality, prosti- 
tution, and crime. The emphasis seems to fall most heavily upon the last 
of these, though no clear distinction is maintained in the treatment of 
the several phases. Indeed, the book as a whole is marked by a vague 
confusion, not only in the outlining of the subject matter, but also in 
its explanations, which are for the most part a jumble of social and 
psychological theory, ancient and modern. 

Perhaps, it is unjust to essay an evaluation of the work of an author 
without taking his purposes into account. Inasmuch as these are not 
always easy to discover, it is with grateful pleasure that the reviewer 
finds Dr. Platt pointing out his audience and stating his objective in 
the opening sentences of the preface. Says he: “This book is for those 
who know something of the new work in social science and for those 
who do not.” Immediately convinced that he is one of those addressed, 
the reviewer learns in the next sentence that the book “aims to raise 
the heart temperature of both classes, to give the one a philosophy, 
a background for its work, and the other a vision of that work’s 
satisfaction.” 

If one does not attempt to reduce this statement of object to anything 
more definite, it may be admitted that Dr. Platt succeeds well in doing 
what he sets out to do. The figures of speech, the literary allusions, the 
appeals to emotion, and the absence of calm scientific analyses furnish 
no ground for criticism of an author with such a purpose. On the con- 
trary, these features, aglow as they are with the burning zeal of the 
reformer, are well calculated to “raise the heart temperature,” par- 
ticularly of the uncritical reader. One may feel a bit uncertain as to 
whether or not it is worth doing, but that is another matter. 

CaRL M. ROSENQUIST. 
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University of Texas. 









Overacker, Louise. The Presidential Primary. 
Co., 1926, pp. ix, 308.) 

The study is divided into four parts. The first of these traces the 
history of the movements for the presidential primary. The inception 
of the movement, with the ramifications in the different states, is given. 

The second part gives the salient provisions of the presidential primary 
laws in effect in the different states. The several chapters take up a 
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discussion of the time of the primary, methods of proposing candidates, 
form of the ballot, and miscellaneous provisions. A clear and precise 
analysis of the provisions of the different state laws is presented; this 
is supplemented by a digest of the presidential primary laws. 

The last two parts of the study present, in turn, the effect of the 
primary laws and their possible development. These are not as well 
done as the first two parts. The author is not the first who has not 
succeeded completely in presenting the effects of the primary. Several 
illustrations: The interest taken in the presidential primary and direct 
primary are compared with each other; “they must stand or fall 
together” (p. 145). There is no statement regarding the interest in 
the direct primary. The question of expenses is taken up from the 
viewpoint of such sums as are reported to the officials. No mention is 
made of the activities of such organizations as the Equity League, 
Constitutional League, Anti-Saloon League, etc.—and there may be a 
possibility of a candidate being able to “buy” the nomination even in 
primary states (p. 157). “Voters are prone to let the personality of the 
individual candidates for delegate influence their choice in the matter” 
(p. 87). As long as this continues, will a change in the ballot remove 
the defect? 

Until a satisfactory study is made of the effect of the primary, it is 
impossible to present a satisfactory program for the future. Such a 
study presents an opportunity for a great contribution to the science 
of government. Many have written about the matter but no one has 
been successful in presenting this effect. 

WALDO SCHUMACHER, 

University of Oklahoma. 





